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Loretta; a Cale of Seville. 


We are going on apace, but not like ill weeds, let us hope. 
Another English opera has been produced with success, at 
Drury Lane Theatre. On Monday night, the house was 
crowded in every part to witness the first representation of 
Loretta; a Tale of Seville, a grand opera, in three acts, the 
libretto. by Mr. Bunn, thé music by Mr. Lavenu. In our 
dramatic intelligence will be found full details of the plot and 
music, with a general account of the performance and reception 
of the opera. The remarks we have here to offer may, there- 
fore, be submitted in a miscellaneous form, without prejudice 
to any but ourselves. 

Mr. Lavenn is evidently a musician of feeling and acquire- 
ment. The book supplied him by Mr. Bunn presents difficul- 
ties that would, at first sight, appear unsurmountable. The 
dramatic points are so frequent and so strong, that many com- 
posers would have abandoned them in despair. The part of 
Loretta has not its counterpart in modern opera. The equi- 
vocal nature of the story, which the librettist has veiled in 
impenetrable mist, with a dexterity that has helped him out of 
a dilemma before the present juncture, was also an obstacle 
not to be disregarded by the musician. But it is only fair to 
say that Mr. Lavenu has come out of the ordeal with credit, 
and the public has acknowledged, by unanimous approval, his 
talent and perseverance. It would be difficult to place Mr. 
Lavenu, as a composer, under any particular school, Though 
endowed with invention and facility, he is too young a 
dtamatic writer to have acquired a style, properly so called, 
which sball give to his music a stamp to distinguish it from 
that of other composers. At the same time, Mr. Lavenu is no 
plagiarist, and there are very few striking reminiscences fiom 
other sources. ‘This shows, at least, that our young musician 
thinks for himself, though he has not yet acquired an individual 
manner of putting his ideas upon paper. His opera, then, is 
a medley of many styles. The introduction to the first act, 
a fanciful and well developed piece of music, reminds us chiefly 
of Auber. The clever and sparkling choruses at the com- 
mencement of the second act (injudiciously curtailed after the 
first representation) have a strong relish of Rossini. The 
opening of the finale to the same act, in D minor, would not 
disgrace Mozart himself, under whose immortal name it might 
have passed without question. .Some of the ballads are strongly 
scented with the Balfe and Wallace perfume. The Rondo 


Finale might have been written by Bellini or Donizetti, 
though no one but Madame Bishop could have sung it after 
the fatigue imposed by the previous efforts involved in the 
impersonation of Loretta. Other indications of manner might 
be named, but we have cited enough for our purpose.: With 
all this we should be sorry to say that Mr. Lavenu will wot with 
years of experience acquire a style that may properly be called 








his own. He has plenty of ideas, some of them very original. 
His harmony is natural and vigorous. His instrumentation bears 
no marks whatever of inexperience, and is generally clear and 
effective. In short, it is not too much to say that Loretia 
abounds with evidences of a talent, which, if not now of the 
highest order, is certainly of the highest promise. A better 
first work has seldom been produced. At the same time, Mr. 
Lavenu has much to learn, and he is well aware of the fact. 
His modesty in resigning the conductor’s chair to Signor 
Schirra, the regular director, has already been commented upon 
by us; and now that his opera has declared plainly enough 
that it was not inefficiency which induced him to take that 
step, Weymust applaud him for it still more warmly. The 
admirable manner in which Signor Schirra got through the 
task thus delegated to him by the young composer, deserves 
also to be placed on record. It may perhaps serve as an 
inducement to establish the custom altogether for the future, 
of conferring the duties of orchestral conductor on all occasions 
on one person. The good fruits that would spring out of this - 
are incalculable. Without it an efficient band is out of the 
question. It has been demonstrated continually; that in an 
orchestra, as in a kitchen, “ too many cooks spoil the broth.” 
Mr. Lavenu is to be commended for having ‘had the courage 
to be the first in breaking through an antiquated, useless cus- 
tom, and to have sustained the obloquy of a misconstruction 
placed upon the infraction in his own person, No one 
can say that Mr. Lavenu is not as fit to preside in an orchestra 
while his own composition is performing, as any other composer ; 
and yet no one, after candid reflection, can dispute the benefit 
that aecrued to his opera, by being left to the care of a director 
to whom the band is quite accustomeds Besides, Mr. Lavenu 
may console himself easily, be the step he has taken ever so 
misrepresented. To compose an opera is one thing—to direct 
its performance another; and as Mr. Lavenu has won dis- 
tinction in the first, he can readily dispense with the honors 
of the other. 

That Loretta, with all its undoubted merits, owes much of its 
success to the representation of the heroine cannot be denied, 
Mad. Anna Bishop never proved herself more completely the 
great artist. The part of Loretta requires an actress of extra- 
ordinary powers, and asinger of immense energy. Mr Bunn’s 
libretto, be it said with deference, is almost too much for 
music, Admitted that words are intended for music, some 
regard should be paid to musical exigencies. The dramatic 
situations should be such as can be expressed by the singer 
in music, and such as the composer should be able to embody 
in music. The Italians are well aware of this. Dramatic as 
are the situations in Semiramide Rossini has taken care that 
they shall be describable in the music. Semiramide sings as 
well as acts. In Anna Bolena, with all its passion and 
violence, Donizetti has provided the same requisite for his 
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heroine. Anna Bolena sings, and this in no degree lessens, 
but rather enhances, ina musical drama, the effect of her 
acting. Who can forget Rubini in the lost 'scene of the 
Lucia? Here the expression of his singing was so powerful, 
that the indifference of his acting was overlooked, if not for- 
gotten. But the most glorious example is the Donna Anna 
of Mozart’s chef d’ceuvre, the incomparable Don Juan. In the 
passionate recitative and air of the second act the highest 
dramatic powers are demanded, while the sentiment and the 
position are conveyed in the divinest flow of melody, as vocal 
(singable ) as it is expressive and heart-rending. Here Grisi 
shines like the sun, and poor Madame Bishop would, we are 
confident, be in all respects admirable. It is impossible for a 
singer to give the combination of dramatic and musical effect 
desirable in opera, if the situations are such as to render the 
free emission of the voice impracticable. In tragedy and 
comedy the words are enunciated saccadé, so to speak—(we 
use the word for want of an English synonyme sufficiently 
expressive.) But in singing, one of the great charms is the 
sostenuto, without which the most dexterous vocalist is in 
danger of becoming monotonous. If a composer disregard 
these matters, it places the singer in a position of almost 
inextricable difficulty. But Madame Bishop seems to regard, 
as little or nothing, what most vocalists would consider impos- 
sible. Who that heard her brilliant vocalisation in the Rondo 
Finale in D fiat of Loretta, could have imagined, without 
having been present at the whole performance, that she had 
previously gone through a part in which the difficulties of the 
music, and the melodramatic exigencies, are absolutely tre- 
mendous—that in short she had been executing impossibilities, 
for nearly four hours consecutively.* A quantity of nonsense 
has found its way into some of the papers about the confined 
register of Madame Bishop’s voice. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous and more untrue. Compare the Rondo Finale of 
Mr. Lavenu’s opera with similar compositions that have won 
applause for so many of our vocalists, these years past. Mr. 
Lavenu has written a shake fortissimo, on B flat in alt, which 
descends suddenly to a shake pianissimo on A flat, within the 
stave, an interval of an eleventh, and thence returns to the A 
above the stave at the resumption of the motive—and this must 
be executed by the vocalist inone breath. The rondo finishes 
with an arpeggio from A flat, within the stave, to D flat in alt, 
comprising, in ascent and descent, all the notes of the chord. 
This novel feat of vocalisation surpasses anything of the kind 
in our recollection, and requires a register of available notes 
almost unprecedented. The real truth is, and musicians will 
readily coincide with us, that Madame Bishop’s register of 
voice is as remarkable as its sweetness, and her execution is 
perfectly astonishing. It is not exaggerating the truth to say 
that no other singer could get through the part of Loretta, and 
that music written expressly for Madame Bishop is impossible, 
transposed or otherwise, to other vocalists. At the same time, 
it is well known that she can execute the music of Donna 
Anna, in Don Giovanni, La Sonnambula, Anna Bolena, Lucia, 
L’Elisir, Fidelio, the Princess in Robert le Diable, Rosina in 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, and many other operas, without 
changing a note, or transposing a single passage. We must 
therefore congratulate Messrs. Balfe and Wallace, who have 
operas in the stocks, no less than Mr. Lavenu, whose first 
effort has achieved such brilliant success, on the possession of 
a prima donna, who can follow with ease the most daring flights 
of fancy with which the muse may visit them, and for whom 
they may, as for Malibran, write something entirely out of the 


‘. The opera did not terminate till a quarter after eleven, on the first 
night. 








common way, and knock platitude upon the nead. Let us 
hope that the next English opera composed for Madame 
Bishop will contain’a part well suited to her, and oné in which 
singing may be subordinate to. acting—for certainly that*is 
one*of the ‘great esséntials‘of opera. But ‘to return té our 
little friend Lavenu, whom we have somewhat unceremoniously 
quitted. Since the first night, Loretta has been much curtailed. 

Instead of taking four hours and a quarter in performance, it 
takes something less than three hours and a half. This-is mani- 
festly an improvement, although, unfortunately, in the cutting, 
some of the best music has been omitted. The fair music might 
be dispensed with altogether, which would give time to restcre 
the opening music of the second act, which is animated and 
charming. Other improvements might be suggested. The 
duet in the third act, for Miss Poole and Mr. King, should he 
left out, and Mr. Harrison’s ballad, which spoils the finale of 
the second act, and interrupts the march of the dramatic 
interest, might take its place. The trio in the first act is 
much too long. This should be curtailed—but not a finger 

must be laid upon the introduction, which is brilliant, well 
designed, and developed with great power throughout. In 
justice to his reputation as a musician, Mr. Lavenu should 
superintend the cuts in his music, and rather dispense 
with the feeble than the strong points. For example, the 

denouement of the third act is unnecessarily prolonged by 

a quantity of very dry and unmeaning concerted music allotted 

to the least interesting of the dramatis persone. Shorten this, 

and the opera will benefit considerably. However, in spite of 
all draw-backs, the public continue to go to the theatre and 

applaud the opera. Miss Poole’s pretty ballad, ‘‘ Happy 

heart,” generally receives a double encore, a compliment due 

as much to the unpretending talent of the vocalist, one of the 

public’s chiefest favourites, as to the merits of the song. Mr. 

Harrison, who never sang more quietly and effectively than in 

this opera, is regularly encored in his ballad, “ I could not if 
I would believe,” which he sings beautifully. Mr. Weiss, in a 

bass solo, in the first act, won the general approval, not only 

of the public, but of musicians and amateurs, by his artistic- 
singing. No singer, among modern vocalists, is making 

more rapid advances towards excellence than Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Borrani sings with his accustomed consistency, and looks 

in excellent spirits while waiting to beshot. Mr. D. W. King 

is himself. Miss Isaacs, who has a small part to play, does it 

as well as it could possibly be done. She acts with spirit and 

animation, and sings prettily and correctly. Madame Bishop 

is encored in her ballad, ‘‘ On the Banks of Guadalquiver,” in,. 
the solo of her grand duet in the first act, and in the Rondo 

Finale. Her acting throughout is perfection. Her manner of 

delivering the word “ happy!” when she reproachfully looks 

Don Carlos in the face—her expression of the monosyllable 

“yes!” which embodies a world of contempt and wretched-. 
ness—her exclamation at the end of the grand scena, “It is 

he!” which Mr. Lavenu has judiciously supported by a burst 

of the whole orchestra on the last word, were, one and all, 

points of consummate genius. 

The orchestra and chorus have done wonders in this opera, 
but much remains to be effected. We have great hopes of Signor, 
Schirra, who has shown himself master of all the requisites of 
good conductorship, and has it.in his power to effect much 
for the Drury-Lane band. The beautiful scenery of. the 
Messrs. Grieve is worthy of special eulogy. The dresses, , 
the grouping of the subordinates, the dances, and all the 
accessories of the mise en scene, are worthy of the estab- 
lishment, and constitute another proof of Mr. Bunn’s tact and 
efficiency, 
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Madame Bishop. 

In an excellent article.written in the Sun of Tuesday even- 
ing, the following remarks respecting the prima donna will be 
found worthy of quotation, as consorting in every respect with 
our opinions expressed concerning Madame Bishop on all 
occasions. Speaking of the grand scena, the Sun remarks :— 


“ The recitative and scena, ‘ What vision comes upon me,’ and ‘ When 
pale and clouded is our star,’ is one of the most marvellous pieces of 
execution cver heard. There is no one on the stage who could venture 
to attempt to sing this trying scena but Madame Bishop. It taxes the 
highest soprano voice to the very uttermost, but superbly did she give it. 
Never has a greater triumph been achieved. It was not only sung 
exquisitely, artistically, but fairly. There was no artempt to shrink a 
single ‘note, every difficulty was fairly met and fairly conquered, nay 
more, she herself seemed to create difficulties only for the pleasure of 
showing how easily she could conquer them. It was sung beautifully, 
tastefully, and with the greatest ease, and marvellous for such a scena 
with such a voice, there was not a single fault of intonation, not a single 
note sung false.throughout. In this particular Madame Bishop stands 
alone; she is the only pure soprano who never on any occasion sings out 
of tune. Her ear is as perfect as her voice—more perfect it cannot be.’, 


Further on, in allusion to the brilliant rondo finale, the writer 
says :— 

“The opera concludes with a finale,‘ Ah! heart be hushed and calm,’ 
by Madame Bishop, in which she proves herself suj erior in powers of 
execution to any prima donna on the stave. Persiani herself, in her best 
days, never surpassed Madame Bishop in this finale. Nothing could 
exceed the Juxuriance of her fioriture in this finale, except the exquisite 
taste with which that flomture was introduced. Luxuriant almost to 
excess, it never overlayed the melody. It was a perfect triumph.” 

The entire article is evidently the production of an amateur 
of scientific acquirements and cultivated taste. 

Madame Bishop’s present engagement at Drury-Lane ex- 
pires at Christmas. We understand she has received a great 
number of propositions from all parts of the provinces, and 
that she intends commencing her country engagements early 
in January. This is to be regretted, since the theatrical 
public of London cannot afford to part with her so soon. 





Aurcedote of Bochsa, 


In 1812 a comic opera, entitled La Lettre de change, was 
produced at Paris with immense success. The music was 
written by Bochsa, then a young man, but who had already 
given intimations of the highest musical capacities. The 
success of the opera soon spread to the provinces, and the 
youthful composer received an invitation from a country 
manager to spend some days with him, and assist at the per- 
formance of his celebrated musical work, La Lettre de change. 
Rochsa, greatly flattered by such honorable marks of distine- 
tion, did not hesitate, but hastened to the town where he was 
awaited impatiently by the manager. A splendid banquet was 
prepared in honour of the stranger guest, and all the aristo- 
cracy of the place were invited to meet the celebrated’ com- 
poser of the opera, La Lettre de change. Alter the festal 
honors were concluded, the company repaired to the theatre. 
The house was crowded to suffocation in expectation of 
beholding the great musician from Paris. Travelling was not 
then a matter of such facility as t is at the present day, nor 
did artists indulge so much in journeying from place to place. 
A special box near the stage, decorated and emblazoned with 
devices, received the fortunate composer. Bochea entered, and 
as soon as he was observed, the most deafening shouts arose from 
all parts of the theatre. Again and again were they repeated 


—-again and again did Bochsa bow in gracious acknowledzment 
and place his hand on his heart at each inclination of his 
head. The more he bowed the more the audience applauded, 








till at last the applauders grew hoarse, and. the composer 
got a crick in his neck, so there was a cessation of 
amicabilities. Bochsa sat down in his box. Hitherto his 
whole thought had been bent upon the manner in which his 
music was about to be performed. . He represented to himself 
a prima-donna with a voice like aseraph, a tenor, whose tones 
were admirably adapted to the famous love-air, and a bass whose 

every note was a comedy in itself. And then his imaginary eye 
would run over a powerful orchestra, led by a stately personage, 

with silver hairs and a painted baton, who seemed to smile 

with delight at the score on his desk; and his imaginary ear 

would listen to said imaginary orchestra executing with surpris- 

ing effect the grand points of the overture and other portions 

of the opera, the audience cheering and encoring till they wound 

themselves up to a perfect furore; and then his fancy would lead 

him a dance, and image to him an offer from the impresario 

to conduct the opera himself for an unlimited number of 

nights, and purses and rouleaus would glisten before his eyes, 

and diamonds, and king-gifts, and titles, and ambition 
what a kaleidescope of thoughts was poor Bochsa’s noddle on 
that same evening. Well, he sat down in his box, after ac- 
knowledging the reception of the audience, and gazed round 
him. Having arranged ‘the collar of his coat, and smoothed 
his chin, he turned and looked at the orchestra. He was 
somewhat astonished to find the places of the musicians 
occupied by fashionably-dressed ladies. ‘“ How crowded the 
house must be,” thought Bochsa, ‘ when they are compelled 
to remove the orchestra to the stage.” The curtain rose, and 
Bochsa was still further puzzled at seeing no performers on the 
stage. ‘* Where could they be located?” He looked to the 
gallery—he looked to the slips—he looked to the boxes—he 
looked to the pit—he looked, as far as his situation permitted 
him, behind the scenes, but not a musician greeted his optics. 
“‘ Where could they te?” The young composer was so over= 
whelmed with the compliments of those who occupied his box, 
that he had not time to think seriously about it, nor could he 
assume courage to inquire. The opera commenced without the 
overture. Bochsa opened his eves and cried “ hem !” The intro- 
duction began—not a note of music was heard—the characters 
spoke in dialogue. Bochsa opened his eyes wider, and cried 
“hem” twice. ‘ They have left out the concerted music,” 
said he to himself, *‘and have only retained the solos and 
duets, Well, come, that’s some consolation, however.” In 
the first scene of the opera there was a duet, upon which the 
composer prided himself in no small degree, and which was 
one of the most popular pieces of the opera. “ Now,” said he, 
“it’s coming—they will really know my worth—what tremen- 
dous applause it will bring down—a double encore of course.” 
Hearranged his features into a placid ex pression of nonchalance, 
as though he would say—-‘ 1 am a musician, and approbation 
is mine by right—sing on—all your plaudits cannot move me.” 
He closed his eves and leant back in his chair, to inhale into 
his ears more at his leisure the delicious captivations of the 
opening bars of his duo—when lo! or rather list! or rather go 
list—the music was omitted, and the duet spoken. Immense 
plaudits rent the house. Bochsa was compelled to return 
acknowledgments. ‘I am in Paris,” said he, “ and am 
dreaming.” The opera went on in -this manner to 
the end of the first act, each morceau being spoken 
without a note of music. During the performance, the 
manager was standing behind the composer’s chair; 
paying him the most marked attention, and complimenting 
him at every change on the music of his delicious: opera. 
Bochsa could not stand this: he repli-d with some spirit, 
‘Music, music, sir, where is the musie?. What have you 
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brought me here for? Why have you not performed my 
music?” The manager cleared his throat, took a long pinch 
of snuff, and looking Bochsa coolly in the face, thus answered 
him : “ My dear sir, don’t expect to hear a single note of your 
music to-night. The town is small, the subscriptions small, 
money is damned scarce. I cannot afford to pay singers and 
players. I cannot hire an orchestra. I have to please the 
public: and I do please them. My audiences are passionately 
attached to music. They adore operas. I indulgethem. All 
the new operas are performed at my theatre, but without 
music—the public are satisfied—I have no right to complain! 
Ahem!” 





THRE AFFINITIES. 


From the German of Goethe. 
(Continued from page 561.) 
PART I1—CHAPTER Il. 


Epwarp found himself alone in his room. The repetition of the 
history of his life from the mouth of Charlotte, and the description 
of their mtual position and their plans had produced an agreeable 
degree of excitement in his sensitive mind. He had felt himself so 
happy in her presence, in her society, that he contemplated a letter 
to the Captain which should be kind and sympathising, but at the 
same time quite calm, and indicating nothing. But when he sat 
down to the table to write, and took up his friend’s letter to read it 
once more, the melancholy situation of the excellent man immedi- 
ately presented itself again to his mind. All the sensations which 
had troubled him of late were revived, and it seemed impossible to 
leave his friend in a state of so much misery. 

Edward was not accustomed to deny himself anything. From 
his youth upwards the only and the spoiled child of rich parents, 
who continued to persuade him into a strange but highly advan- 
tageous marriage with a lady much older than himself, then petted 
by her in every manner, as she strove to reward his good conduct 
by the greatest liberality; then, his own master, after her early 
death, independent on his travels, having all sorts of change and 
variety in his power, desiring nothing outrageous, but, at the same 
time, desiring much and that of many kinds; frank, beneficent, 
gallant, nay, valiant in cuse of need—what in the world could 
oppose his wishes ? 

itherto all had happened according to his own mind, even to 
the possession of Charlotte, whom he had at last gained by an 
obstinate, nay, romantic fidelity, and now he felt himself for the first 
time contradicted, for the first time impeded, just when he 
wanted to bring to himself the friend of his youth, and as it were 
balance the account of his entire existence. He was fretful and 
impatient, took up the pen several times and laid it down again, 
because he could not come to an agreement with himself as to what 
he should write. He was unwilling to oppose her wishes, yet 
found he could not follow them, and as for writing a calm letter, 
when in a state the reverse of calm, it would have been absolutely 
impossible. The most natural plan was, to seek delay. In a few 
words he asked his friend’s pardon for having written so late, and 
so uncircumstantially, and promised that he would immediately 
send him a more important—a tranquilizing letter. 

The next day Charlotte availed herself of the opportunity 
sfforded by a walk to the same spot, to resume the thread of the 
conversation, convinced, perhaps, that there is no surer method to 
damp the ardour after a project, than often talking it over. 

To Edward this repetition of the subject was most welcome. He 
expressed himself in his own kind and agreeable manner ; for if, 
susceptible as he was, he easily took fire, if the liveliness of his 
wishes led to importunity, if his obstinacy might provoke impa- 
tience, still all his expressions were softened by a perfect considera- 
tion of the person whom he addressed, so that he was always 
considered the more amiable, the more importunate he became. 

In this manner, on the morning in question, he first put Charlotte 
into the most cheerful humour, and then by pleasant turns of con- 
yersation, so completely gained the better of her, that she at last 





cried out: “ You certainly wish me to grant to the lover, what I 
have denied to the husband.” Hed 

“ At least, my dear,” she continued, “ you must know that your 
wishes, and the kind eagerness with which jou utter them do not 
leave me untouched—unmoved. They force me to @ confession, 
I have hitherto concealed something from you. I find myself in a 
situation similar to yours, and have already imposed on myself that 
constraint which I fave required from you.” 

“ ‘That I rejoice to hear,” said Edward; “I see that frequent 
disputes are necessary in marriage, for by them we learn to know 
one another.” 

“ Well, then, you shall now learn,” said Charlotte, “that my 
position with Ottilia is precisely the same as yours with the 
Captain. It is much against my will that that dear girl is still in 
the school, where she finds her situation very oppressive. If a? 
daughter Luciana, who is born for the world, there forms herself 
for the world, learning languages, history, and other branches of 
knowledge, with the art of playing notes and variations at sight ; 
if with her lively disposition and happy pointe f it may be well 
said of her that she forgets all and remembers all in a moment ; if 
by freedom of demeanour, grace in dancing, and readiness in con- 
versation, she distinguishes herself above all the rest, and by a 
majestic deportment, which is born with her, makes herself the 
queen of the little circle; if the teacher of the establishment 
regards her as a little divinity, who has begun to thrive under her 
hands, and who will do her honour, give her credit, and procure an 
influx of other young persons ; if the first pages of her letters and 
monthly accounts are nothing but so many hymns on the excellence 
of my child, which, by-the-way, I know how to translate into my 
own prose,—I find, on the other hand, that what she says, in con- 
clusion, in reference to Ottilia, is only a heap of excuses, that such 
a well-grown girl will not develope herself, nor show any capacity 
ortalent. The little which she adds to tltisis no riddle for me, 
since I sce in this dear girl the complete character of her mother, 
my most valued friend, whose mind was developed in my society, 
and whose daughter I am sure I could form into a noble creature if 
I had the office of educating or superintending her.” 

“ Since, however, this does not accord with our plan, and one 
ought not to be pulling and twitching so much in one’s position, 
and always bringing in something new, I consent to bear all, nay, 
I conquer the unpleasant sensation, when my daughter, who knows 
well enough that Ottilia is entirely dependant upon us, somewhat 
supercilously exhibits her advantages, and thus in a measure frus- 
trates our kindness.” 

“ But who is so formed, that he does not often, in a cruel manner, 
exert his advantage over others? Who stands so high that he has 
not often to suffer under sucha pressure? By these trials Ottilia’s 
worth is increased, but since I have clearly secn into her painful 
situation I have taken trouble 'to place her elsewhere. I expect 
her answer every hour, and then I will delay no longer. Now, my 
dear, you have heard my case, and you see that we bear the same 
cares in a true, friendly heart. Let us bear them in common, as 
they do not cancel each other.” 

“We are strange beings,” said Edward smiling ; “if we can 
remove from our presence anything that causes us anxiety, we 
think there is an end of it. In the mass we can sacrifice much, but 
to practise self-denial in a matter of detail, is generally above our 
strength. Thus it was with my mother, While I lived with her 
as a child, or a youth, she was anxious about me every moment, 
If I was out riding a little too long, she concluded for certain 
that some misfortune had befallen me, and if I got wet throngs 
in a shower, I was sure of a fever. I went on my travels, 
rescued myself from her, and henceforth I seemed scarcely to 
belong to her.” 

“If we look closer into the matter,” he continued, “we are both 
acting foolishly and culpably in leaving two of the noblest natures 
—allied to our own hearts too—in a state of grief and depression, 
just that we may expose ourselves to no danger. If this is not to 
be called selfish, what is? You take Ottilia, grant me the Captain, 
and let the experiment be made in God’s name.” 
tise We might perhaps venture,” said Charlotte, with some hesita- 
tion, “ if the risk concerned ourselves alune ; but do you think it 
would be advisable to have the Captain as a resident: in the! samo 
house with Ottilia—a man about your own age, the age (I must 
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flatter you to your face), when a man first becomes cepable and 
worthy of love, and a girl of Ottilia’s attractions ?” 

. “L do not know how it is,” said Edward, “that you place 
Oitilia so high? 1 can only explain it by assuming that she has 
inherited your affection for her mother. She is pretty—that is 
true enough—and I recollect that the Captain called my attention 
to her when we returned a year ago, and met her with you at her 
aunt’s. She is indeed pretty, and her eyes especially are beauti- 
ful ; but I could not conceive that she would make the slightest 
impression npon me.”# 

“ That is laudable in you,” said Charlotte, “ for I was present ; 

and although she is so much younger than I, the presence of your 
older friend had so many charms for you, that you eal the 
blooming, promising beauty. This is your way, and it is on this 
account that I so readily share my life with you. 
‘Charlotte, candidly as she seemed to speak, nevertheless con- 
cealed one circumstance. When Edward had just returned from 
his travels, she had put Ottilia in his way, for the very purpose of 
gaining so good a match for her dear protegée, for she had entirely 
ceased to think of Edward with reference to herself. The Captain 
also was persuaded to draw Edward’s attention, but the latter 
distinctly retaining his early love for Charlotte, looked neither, to 
the left nor to the right, and was only happy in feeling that it was 
at length possible to possess a treasure which he had so ardently 
desired, and which, by a chain of events, seemed to be denied him 
for ever. 

The married pair were just on the point of going down to the 
castle, by the way of the new improvements, when a servant 
hastened towards them, and with laughing countenance called from 
below :—“ Will your honor make haste down? Herr Mittler has 
galloped into the court-yard. He called us all together, and told 
us to look out for you, and ask you, if there is really any very 
pressing necessity ?” “ Any pressing necessity,” he shouted after 
us. Do ye hear—my, make haste—make haste.” 

“ Strange fellow!” exclaimed Edward. “ Does not he come ex- 
actly at the right time, Charlotte? Hasten back,” he continued to 
the servant, “and tell him ‘very pressing indeed, he has only to 
alight.” Take care of his horse, shew him into the dining-room, and 
give him some breakfast. We will come direetly.” 

“ Let us take the nearest way,” he said to his wife, and struck into 
the path across the churchyard, which he usually avoided. But how 
surprised was he, when he found that here also, Charlotte had con- 
sulted the feelings. With the least possible encroachment upon the 
old monuments, she had contrived so to equalize and arrange every- 
thing, as to produce an agreeable enclosure, upon which the imagi- 
nation and the eye willingly rested, 

Even the oldest stone had its share of honor, According to their 
years, they were set up against the wall—inserted, or otherwire cm- 
09 bane They had even served to vary and to decorate the lofty 
socle of the church. Edward felt himself strangely overcome ; when 
he entered the little gate, he pressed Charlotte’s hand, and a tear 
stood in his eye. 

The mad-cap guest soon drove it away again. He had been un- 
able to remain quiet in the castle, and had gallopped full speed 
through the village to the churchyard door, when he stopped and 
Called to his friends, “Are you not making game of me ? if there 
is really a case of emergency, I will stop till noon, only don’t de- 
tain me. I have a'great deal to do to-day.” 

“ Since you have taken the trouble to come so far,” cried Ed- 
ward, “ride in at once. We meet in a solemn spot, and only ob- 
serve how beautifully Charlotte has adorned this place of mourn- 

» 


*'* Here I will not enter,” said the horseman, “neither on horse- 
back, nor in carriage, nor on foot. These folks rest in peace, and I 
have nothing to do with them. I shall have to put up with it, 
when I am Tronght in with my feet foremost. But in earnest, are 
you really in want of me ?” 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte, “in earnest. It is the first time that we 
newly-married pair as we are, have found ourselves in a difficulty, 
from which we do not know how to extricate ourselves.” 

“Your appearance does not accord with your words,” said the 


*Ifreference be made to this speech of Edward's when the reader has made 
sopeoronmen in the Romance, he will find that it is most artistically. introduced. 








visitor, *‘ but 1’ll believe you. If youdeceive me you may take care 
of yourselves in future—that’s all. Follow me quickly, for my horse 
has need of rest.” , 

The whole three were soon assembled in the dining-room : the 
meal was served up, and Mittler told them his plans for the day, 
This singular man had, in earlier life, been a porter, and by an 
unwearied activity in his office, had distinguished himself to such a 
degrce hat he had silenced and smoothed down all sorts of quar- 
rels, both domestic and among neighbours, in the first place between 
inhabitants, and afterwards between whole congregations, and 
several landholders. While he remained in office not a married 
couple was divorced. and no suits were carried from his district to 
the legal courts. He had soon perceived the utility of a knowledge 
of law, and giving his mind to this subject, became a match for 
the ablest advocate. His sphere of action became wonderfully 
extended, and he was on the point of being taken to court to com- 
plete that from above which he had begun from below, when he 
gained a handsome prize in the lottery, bought himself a very fine 
estate, farmed it out; and made it the focus of his exertions, with 
the firm resolution (or rather with an adherence to old habit and 
inclination) never to remain i a house where there was nothing to 
set right, and no help to be afforded. Those who are superstitious 
as to the significance of names,.maintain that the uame of ‘ Mittler’* 
compelled him to assume these most singular of all offices. 

Dessert was put on the table, when the guest earnestly exhorted 
his host and hostess to withhold their disclosures no longer, as he 
would be forced to leave directly aiter coffee. They were both 
very circumstantial in their confessions ; but scarcely had he per- 
ceived the gist of the affair, than he rose fretfully from the table, 
darted to the window, and ordered his horse to be saddled. 

“ Either you do not know me,” he cried out, “or you do not 
understand me, or you are very malicious. Is this a dispute? Is 
any help wanted Kero ? Do you think 1 am in the world on 
purpose to give advice? Of all trades that is the stupidest. Let 
every one be his own counsellor, and do what he cannot leave 
undone. If it turns out well, let him congratulate himself on his 
wisdom and his luck; if it turns out badly then I am ready at 
hand, Whoever wishes to get rid of an evil, always knows what 
he wants, and he who wishes for something better than he has. got 
is stark blind, Yes, yes, you may laugh,—he plays at blindman’s 
buff, and he may catch perhaps. But what of that? It comes to 
the same thing. Take your friends, or leave them alone, it is all 
one. I’ve seen the most rational plan fail, and the most absurd 
one succeed. Don’t rack your brains about it, and if the affair, 
somehow or other, turns out badly, don’t rack them then. . Only 
send for me, and [’ll help you. ‘Till then, your humble servant.” 

So saying, he sprang upon his horse without waiting for coffee,” 

“ There you see,” said Charlotte ; “of what litt'e use is a third 
party, when the equilibrium between. two persons closely con- 
nected is not quite preserved. At the present moment we are, if 
possible, still more embarrassed and uncertain than before.” 

They would still have remained for a long time in this state of 
uncertainty, had not a letter from the Captain arrived in answer to 
Edward’s lost. He had resolved to accept one of the places which 
had been offered him, although it was by no means suitable. He 
was to share the tedium of certain people of rank and wealth, who 
would intrust to him the office of driving it away. 

Edward surveyed the whole position in a clear light, and de- 
picted it in strong colors. ‘Shall we allow our friend to be in 
such a position as this?” he exclaimed. “ You cannot be so cruel, 
Charlotte.” 

‘‘That odd man, our friend Mittler,” said Charlotte, “is right 
after all. These plans are mere games of chance, and it is impos- 
sible to foresee what will come of them. Such new relations may 
be productive of good fortune or calamity without our being able 
to take to ourselves any particular credit or blame. Ido not feel 
strong enough to resist you any longer, so let the experiment be 
made. All that I ask is, that the arrangements may be for a short 
time only. Allow me to exert myself for him more actively than 
before, and to use my influence and connections to procure him a 
situation, which may content him after his own fashion.” 

In the most engaging manuer Edward assured his wife that he 
felt the deepest gratitude, and with a joyous heart hastened to. com- 

* Mediator. " 
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municate to his friend his proposals in writing. Charlotte wa 
olliged to add. her assent in a postscript written in her own hand, 
and thus to combine her friendly requests with his own, -With a 
ready pen she wrote in a pleasing, obliging style, bat with a sort 
of haste that was not usual with her, and—what was also uncom- 
mon—she stained the paper with an ink spot, which conside: ably 
annoyed her, and became larger the more she tried to wipe it 
away. 

Edward jested at this occurrence, and, as there was room added 
a second postscript, in which he said, that his friend might take the 
blot as a sign of the impatience with which he was expected, and 
hasten his journey, so as to suit it to the haste with which the 
letter was written. 

The messenger was gone, and Edward thought he had not a 
more convincing way of expressing his gratitude, than by insistiag 
over and over again, that Charlotte should have Ottilia fetched 
from the school. 

She asked for delay, and this evening inspired Edward with a 
desire for a musical entertainment. She played very well on the 
piano, Edward not so reedily on the flute, for though he had at 
times taken great pains, he was deficient in the patience and per- 
severance requisite for cultivating this description of talent. Hence 
he played his part very unequally ; executing some passages well, 
though, perhaps, too fast, while, in others, he faltered, as they 
did not come fluently, so that for any other person it would have 
becn difficult to play a duet with him. But Charlotte knew how 
to suit herself to the circumstances, now pausing and now allowing 
herself to be hurried on, and thus fulfilled the double duty of a 
good musical conductor and a prudent housewife, who knows how 
to preserve the correct measure in the whole, though perhaps 
single passages may not be always in the right tune, 


(To be continued.) 





Sonnet. 
NO, VIII. 


Der not the subject of my songs I feign, 
Speaking of thoughts my bosom does not know, 
Pleas’d an unreal extasy to show, 
Amus’d with an imaginary pain. 
My songs the hist’ry of a heart contain, 
Which love is ever wafting to and fro; 
They tell of joys thine own sweet smiles bestow, 
Of grief, when { have sought those smiles in vain. 
Take, them, dear life, the secre's they reveal 
Of one, who with a calm and tranquil face, 
Hides deep unspoken anguish in his breast. 
They tell the truth of one who can conceal 
His thoughts from all, unless thou — ¢how canst trace 
The meaning of a glance, and guess the test. 
N. D. 





Dramatic Entelligenes. 


Drury Layne Tueatre.—A new opera from the pen of an 
English composer is an event, not merely of interest, but of 
importance, in the present progressive state of our national 
musical drama. Scarcely 20 years ago Sir H. Bishop was the 
only one of our musicians who had attempted anything be- 
yond the limits of a ballad-opera or operetta. Now we have 
several acknowledged operatic composers, and the fame of 
some of them has not been confined to the British empire, but 
has extended to the more musical countries of Germany and 
France. As the lyrica! drama of Italy declines, that of Eng- 
land seems to rise, and the ultimate extinction of the one ap- 
pears likely to be the epoch of the other’s arriving at perfec- 
tion. The complete success of another opera by one of our 
own musicians cannot, therefore, but be gratifying to all those 
who have viewed the growing prosperity of the art in this 








country, and who cherish the hope of beholding, at no very 
distant period, an establishment on the grand scale of 
continental institutions, devoted exclusively to productions of 
native growth. The crowded audience which assembled last 
night within the walls of “ Old Drury,” to witness the first 
representation of Loretta ; a Tale of Seville—a new grand 
opera, in three acts, the libret‘o by Mr. Bunn, and the music 
by Mr. Lavenu—testified that the interest we have hinted at is 
general among the public. 

The story on which Mr, Bunn has founded his libretto is of 
Spanish origin, but from what source it has been obtained we 
are unable tosay. The outline may be thus briefly stated :— 
Loretta (Madame Bishop), the daughter of Don Juanito (Mr. 
Weiss) is about to take leave of her brother, Philippo (Mr. 
Borrani), who is destined for the military service. She arrives, 
in company with her father, at an inn near Seville, where the 
parting adieux are to take place. Whois Juanito, and why 
an inn is chosen for the painful ceremony of separation, is not 
stated. Just as Loretta and Juanito have left the inn to take 
their last leave of Philippo, a party of carousers from an 
adjoining apartment enter and persuade the daughters of 
Gaetana (Miss Isaacs), the hostess, to join them in a dance. 
The chiefs of the party are Don Carlos (Mr. Harrison), 
Ferdinand (Mr. D. W. King), and others. Ferdinand and 
another of the carousers provide themselves with dancers, but 
there is no partner for Don Carlos. At this moment, however, 
he perceives Loretta, through a window, returning towards the 
inn; he rushes out and drags herinto the room. Struck with 
her beauty, despite her resistance, he carries her to his own 
residence, where, as it appears.in the sequel, he wrongs her. Sub- 
sequently, Loretta makes her escape. Five years elapse. Don 
Carlos has been tothe wars, and on his return is made a 
General by his uncle Don Enriquez, (Mr. S. Jones), in reward 
for good services. Heis engaged to be married to his cousin, 
Florinda (Miss Poole), the daughter of Don Enriquez. 
Philippo, who has been serving in the same regiment with 
Carlos, as captain, returns with him at the same time. The 
scene is a village near Seville, where Loretta has been living 
in secret, with her young child, since the death of her father, 
which is supposed to have occurred immediately subsequent 
to her abduction by Don Carlos in the first act. Philippo 
recognizes his sister at a village féte, which takes place at the 
epoch of his return, and learns from her the death of his 
father. Don Carlos perceives Loretta at the same féte, is 
struck by her appearance, but does not remember her. Find- 
ing her to be the sister of Philippo, who has a high reputation 
in his regiment, and being enamoured, he offers her his hand. 
Philippo consents with joy to so advantageous a proposal ; 
but, to his surprise, Loretta will not hear of it. Subsequently 
Philippo learns that the child who is constantly with Loretta 
is her own; and, infuriated at his sister’s disgrace, threatens 
to kill her, but is prevented by Don Carlos and the peasaniry ; 
and the second act concludes with a scene of tumult and con- 
fusion. The third act opens with preparations for the marriage 
of Don Carlos and Florinda. Don Carlos is unhappy, feeling 
that he loves another, and Florinda no less so, for a similar 
reason, Ferdinand, the friend of Don Carlos, being the chosen 
of her heart. The scene lies in the house cf Don Carlos, 
where Philippo brings Loretta, and, informing him of her 
dishonour, laments the disgrace it entails upon his name, and 
resigns his commission. Don Carlos promises to obtain his 
discharge, and they depart together, leaving Loretta in the 
room alone. The place seems familiar to her, she soon recog- 
nizes it as the scene of her dishonour, and when Don Carlos 
returns with her brother, she denounces the newly made 
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general as her persecutor. 
Carlos, and inflicts on him a blow, which, by martial law, 
subjects him to the penalty of death, and he is accordingly 
condemned to be shot by Enriquez, who is the governor of 
Seville, and the commander-in-chief. Subsequentiy, however, 
Don Carlos, repentant, forgives the blow, offers his hand to 
Loretta as a reparation for the wrongs she has sustained, and 
entreats Don Enriquez to avert the sentence of Philippo, 
which, after some hesitation, he consents to do, promising to 
obtain his pardon from the king. The sequel need not be 
detailed. Out of these materials Mr. Bunn has constructed 
a drama of interest, full of dramatic situations, and abound- 
ing in points suggestive of musical treatment. The only 
fault to be named is occasional lengthiness, which may be 
remedied by the omission of one or two of the musical pieces, 
and the curtailing of a small portion of the recitatives and 
dialogues. 

Mr. Lavenu, the composer of the music of Loretta, is the 
son-in-law of the late Mr. Mori, the celebrated violinist. He 
was a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, in which institu- 
tion he made considerable progress, not only in composition, 
but on the violoncello and pianoforte. He studied first under 
Bochsa, when he was principal of the Academy, and subse- 
quently under Lucas, Macfarren, and Potter, the actual prin- 
cipal. Since leaving the Academy, Mr. Lavenu has not made 
himself known to the public, except as the author of a few 
vocal pieces, which he published when conducting the estab- 
lishment of Mori and Lavenu, to which he succeeded at the 
death of his father-in-law, Mr. Mori. ‘The opera of Loretta, 
which may, therefore, be styled his first public essay, shews 
that he must have well employed his time in the study of his 
art, since it evidences but few indications of inexperience, and 
rather suggests the work of a practised hand. 

The overture is a well-constructed medley of subjects from 
the opera. It opens with a slow introduction in E minor, the 
horns and double basses giving the instrumental colouring. 
A pleasing air, arranged in quartet, for flute, oboe, and clario- 
nets, follows this, and is succeeded in its turn by a bolero, 
which is pretty, and fancifully instrumented, and, moreover, 
gives an indication of the Spanish locality of the drama that is 
to follow. <A crescendo passage then leads to an allegro con 
fuoco, in the key of the introduction, which is a movement of 
the regular form, introducing one of the most agreeable melo- 
dies of the opera as counter-subject, fragments of several other 
airs skilfully employed in the ¢uttis and remplissages, and 
winding up with a brilliant and animated coda, in which the 
violins have plenty todo. There are many striking orches- 
tral points in this overture, and though essentially of a light 
character, so many subjects from the opera being called into 
service, the plan is symmetrical, and the effects brilliant and 
clear. The introductory chorus, ‘A bumper of wine,” in F, 
(a somewhat rude transition from the key of the overture, E), 
begins with a long crescendo, on a pedal, reminding us of a 
similar point in the fishermen’s chorus of Auber’s Muette de 
Porlici, which is in the same key. Mr. Lavenu’s chorus, 
however, is spirited, well written, and cleverly designed, and 
a capital contrast is produced by the opposite character of the 
strains allotted to the monks and soldiers who figure in the 
scene. Our only objection is the trite incident of an introduc- 
tory drinking chorus. A trio, ‘‘ Before this heart my father,” 
for Philippo, Loretta, and Juanito, contains a not very strik- 
ing motivo in D flat, worked with effect, an elegant counter- 
phrase, and a bass solo in A, which is dramatic and express- 
sive., This trio is voiced with skill, and'the variety arising 
from the changes of key is happy, because administered 


Philippo, enraged, insults Don’ 








sparingly. The harmony at the point of Philippo’s blessing 
his father, is of a religious caste, and. is very happily intro- 
duced. A chorus of soldiers behind the scenes, ‘ Sunny 
Spain,” is joyous, and the opposition of the minor phrase for 
the peasants upon the stage, and the music sung by the monks 
in the distance, is cleverly managed: the accompaniment of 
violins, sud poticello, gives an excellent imitation of the Spanish 
mandolin, and sustains the illusion of the scenic effect by its 
national character. The subject of the peasants’ chorus is 
resumed after the “* Angelus,” with recitatives and morceaux 
d’ensemble with variations in the instrumentation, illustrative 
of the action of the scene. A concerted piece, which comes 
next, contains a dramatic and effective ensemble in E, when 
the Alguazils are approaching. This was acted and sung by 
the various artists engaged in it with force and propriety. 
The concerted piece, in other respects, is fragmentary and 
destitute of interest, though not devoid of character. Don 
Carlos’ ballad, “‘ That feeling which exalts the sol” is one 
of the most expressive melodies in the score, and is likely to 
acquire popularity. The previous introduction of the motivo 
of the drinking chorus from the first scene in an orchestral 
symphony is happy, and its transposition to the minor key 
with the pizzicato of the stringed instruments is well intended 
and suggests the altered condition of the singer’s mind. Mr. 
Harrison sung it very nicely, and was encored in spite of con- 
siderable opposition. The duet between Loretta and Don 
Carlos, though lengthy, is not without considerable interest. 
It begins in E minor, with the subject of the introduction to 
the overture which is well developed in the orchestral prelude. 
Subsequently, towards the end, it adopts the allegro subject 
from the same source. When Loretta speaks of her father, a 
short phrase from the trio of the first scene is appropriately 
recalled. The duet ends in the major key, without any evident 
reason, since the sentiment and position of the actor remains 
unchanged. Madame Bishop and Mr. Harrison, in this duet, 
called down repeated bursts of applause. The passionate and 
capricious vocalization of the fair artist was superbly displayed, 
and Mr. Harrison’s subdued singing was admirable. The 
incidental music in the orchestra, while Loretta is examining 
the various objects in the room to which she has been inveigled, 
and which is subsequently referred to in the third act, is 
picturesque and clever. The commencement, pianissimo, 
for the tenors and wind instruments is appropriately myste- 
rious. A march in C is brilliant if not original, and a bridal 
chorus in F, ‘* May the smile whose light,” accompanied by 
dancing, though pretty and sparkling, flowing and nicely 
voiced, is equally devoid of any salient point of novelty. An 
unaccompanied quartett, ‘* Like the bosom of ocean,” for Don 
Enriquez, Florinda, Don Carlos and Ferdinand, is well 
voiced; but calls for no further remark. The finale to the 
first act, “* Don Carlos is as brave a knight,” has for its prin- 
cipal motivo a bolero, in A major, which although it somewhat 
reminds the hearer of the bolero in Macfarren’s Don Quixote, 
is characteristic and very cleverly treated. The phrase from 
the opening trio, introduced by the wind instruments (as 
Loretta makes her escape), while the stringed instruments are 
employed on the bolero, is excellently contrived, and speaks 
well for Mr. Lavenu’s contrapuntal facility. The whole of 
this finale, though short, is musician-like, fanciful, and effective. 
The second act begins with a pastoral chorus in C for the 
villagers, which is pretty, and has a good violincello point. 
The amusements of the féfe are deseribed in a succession of 
solos, with choral refrains, which are among the most strik- 
ing points of the opera. A romance, “On the banks of 
Guadalquiver,” for Loretta, in G, is both elegant and 
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original. It was. deliciously sung by Madame Bishop, 
and encored with the utmost enthusiasm, After a very long 
duet. for Florinda and Ferdinand, of slight interest, a morceau 
of, military character, containing a spirited chorus for female 
yoices, leads to a duet for Loretta and Philippo, the first 
theme of which bears a strong resemblance to an air in Spohr’s 
Jessonda, The duet is in E, and involves a theme @ la valse 
in A, which is very pretty, and was beautifully rendered by 
Madame Bishop, being peculiarly suited to a soprano sfogato 
voice. The féle music in D, interspersed with a number of 
solos for the vendors of different goods, is long and not very 
happy. The finale to the second act begins exceedingly well 
with a mysterious motivo in D minor, which is worked out 
with great skill, and includes a terzetto for Carlos, Philippo, 
and Loretta, in B flat, which was beautifully sung by Messrs. 
Harrison and Borrani. and Madame Bishop, and mach ap- 
plauded. There are two solos in this finale, in both of which 
Madame Bishop touched D in alt. with the greatest cause. 
The stretta is founded on a subject inthe overture, and is 
highly spirited and exciting, A ballad for Harrison, ‘* Oh, | 
can well believe,” though entirely out of place, since it re- 
tards the interest of the finale, is graceful and expressive, and 
Mr, Harrison sang it so well as to obtain an encore, in the 
teeth of some very obstinate dissentients. The third act 
opens with a chorus for female voices, ‘“‘ The Bridal day,” in 
B flat, in waltz measure, but not otherwise remarkable. A 
romance for Florinda, ‘‘ Happy heart,” was so unaffectedly 
and charmingly sung by Miss Poole as to win a double encore 
of the most unanimous and unmistakeable kind. It is one of 
these ad captandum melodies that appeal irresistibly to the 
million, and strike home at once to the ears and hearts of those 
who are not gifted with musical organizations of an ultra-refined 
quality. The grand recitative and scena of Loretta, when she 
recognizes the different objects which proclaim the scene of 
her dishonour, is one of the ablest pieces of music’ in the 
whole opera. All the principal motivi which concern Loretta 
are introduced with great felicity. An adagio in G flat, an 
agitato in D miror, and the fortissimo of the whole orchestra 
on the words “This is he,” are fine points, and the entire 
scena is instinct with dramatic feeling, and developed in a 
thoroughly musician like style, Madame Bishop sang 
it magnificently, accomplishing the most elaborate and 
difficult passages of vocalization with such facility as 
proclaimed, in undeniable terms, the perfection of her method 
and the flexibility of her voice. A very clever sestet, in B 
flat, leads to a chorus in G minor, “ Let us all follow,” which 
is passionate and beautiful, illustrating the agitation of the 
scene in a higher order of music than occurs elsewhere in the 
opera. A duettino, ‘‘ When silent Grief,” for Florinda and 
Ferdinand, and a solo, ‘‘ Two things I crave,” for Philippo, 
might, with advantage, be omitted. A few bars of recitative 
would be quite sufficient to enforce the situation which the 
latter much too lengthily developes. A concerted piece which 
follows, for the principal characters, is also obtrusive, since its 
disproportionate length, and lack of intrinsic interest, sadly 
retard the climax already divined by the audience. The 
rondo finale, for Loretta, is very sparkling and brilliant, and 
gave Madame Bishop occasion to display her wonderful facility 
in florid vocalizing with prodigious effect. It was rapturously 
encored, and ere the curtain had time to fall, the audience 
expressed their delight by the most zealous demonstrations, 
bouquets being flung at the fair vocalist from all parts of the 
house. ll the principal performers were recalled at the ‘end ; 
subsequently Mr. Lavenu, the composer, and ultimately Mr. 
Bunn, the librettist. A word must record our admiration ‘of 





the scenery by the’ Messrs. Grieve, which’ was ‘highly’ pic- 
turesque and beautiful. The entire misce’ en scene, inileed, 
was worthy of the best days of Drury-lane, when 'Gustavas, 
and such like gorgeous spectacles, were the order of the’ da 4 
The success of the opera was triumphant, and will serve, it is 
to be hoped, ‘as ‘a prelude to more successes for our native 
dramatic eomposers. ‘As a first work, it is one of the most 
promising in our recollection, and it is Mr. Lavenu’s own 
fault if the favour it has encountered do not serve him as an 
impetus to increased exertion, and the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of higher things. 
In addition to what we have embodied in our remarks 
relative to the performers, we must add a word in strong eulogy 
in favor of Mr. Weiss, whose beautiful voice is daily enhanc- 
ing in value, and whose improvement in style is so remarkable 
as to lead us to anticipate for him a future career of high dis- 
tinction. The chorus deserves commendation for their general 
correctness of execution, and their task in this opera is not a 
light one. The band must also be praised, and to ‘Signor 
Schirra, the conductor, the most unqualified acknowledgements 
are due for'the efficient manner in which he directed a score 
not his own, with every point of which he was evidently as 
thoroughly acquainted as though he had been the composer,— 
Times. ' 
The opera has been played every night. with continued suc- 
cess, Since our last, Miss Messent has appeared in Der 
Freischutz; with success. “She is steadily gaining ground with 
the public. The celebrated dancer, Madlle. Sophie Fuoco, 
from the Academie at Paris, appears on Monday, in a new 
ballet called The Wags of Wapping, (fromthe French Betty.) 
Mr. Bunn keeps up the fire with animation. 
Haymanket.—Mr. Lovell’s comedy, Look before you Leap, 
is running a brilliant career at the Haymarket. The actors 
feel more at home in their parts, and the dialogue goes more 
glibly than it did on the first night of representation. The 
performance now is altogether a different exhibition. “Farren 
has Jost all his nervousness, and plays the part of Oddington 
as finely as the author himself could desire. The comedy is 
exceedingly attractive. In short, Look before you Leap is the 
greatest hit for many years at this theatre. With regard to 
the comedy itself, our first impressions are confirmed as to its 
power, its fancy, and its wit. The characters are rather raised 
in our estimation, and the story seems to evolve itself more 
naturally and with less effort than it did when we first beheld 
it. This, no doubt, is owing to the performers being perfected 
in their parts. In our last week’s journal, we inserted a 
paragraph from an American paper, relating to a new play, 
called The Wife's Secret, which was performed at the Park 
Theatre, New York, Mr. ard Mrs. Charles Kean taking the 
leading parts, and which was named in the highest terms of 
eulogy. The whole purpose for which we extracted the article 
was unintentionally and most unaccountably omitted, viz.—the 
statement that the play of the Wife's Secret was from the pen 
of the accomplished aathor of Look before you Leap. All the 
American journals teem with the praises of the Wife's Secret. 
Mr. Charles Kean, we are given to understand, purchased the 
copyright of Mr. Lovell’s play, before leaving England. It ig 
much to be regretted that any production of the author of 
Look before you Leap should be carried across the Atlantic, to 
provide for it a dramatic baptism. Such an occurrence is not 
likely to happen again. It is not probable that Mr. Webster 
will permit a play of Mr. Lovell’s to pass by the christening 
font of the Haymarket. A vies 
Tue Princess’s—On Wednesday evening, Mr. J. °R. 
Scott selected ‘the ‘obsolete drama of “Rod Boy,” fort 
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_appearanee in asecond .character before an English audience. 
,The.choice was..less fortunate; for the actor than. that of 
“Massinger’s .play...; The. drama. of _‘‘Rob, Roy’’ is utterly 
‘worthless, and can.only be. endured when the greatest amount 
“of talent is combined in its performance, It is a miserable 
"shred and patch-work, borrowed from a complete, and lofty 
_ production, and affords as much idea of the novel, as a few 
“fragments of the fallen columns would of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus. . In the stage ‘‘Rob Roy,” the character of Diana 
Vernon, one of the most animated and original creations of the 
great master in the novel, dwindles into a lady-like 
representative of sentimentality and vocalism; Helen Mac- 
gregor is shorn of all her grandeur, and, becomes a female 
bully ; Rashleigh Osbaldiston is made a knave, without a 
leam of intellect ;. and Baillie Nicol Jarvis degenerates into a 
A buffoon. . The whole piece is a. complete travestie. The 
hero alone preserves some of his original traits, but these are 
sacrificed to the vilest stage trickeries and scenic effects. The 
opera (as it was called) of ‘‘Rob Roy,” on its first production 
at Covent Garden, obtained great, success, and had a con- 

_ siderable run. But many causes tended to that result. First, 
the novel of Sir Walter Scott had previously created a great 
‘sensation; secondly, Macready, who was just then on the 
threshold of his fame, performed the Scottish hero; thirdly, 
Miss Stephens enacted Diana Vernon; fourthly, Braham was 
the representative of Francis Osbaldiston; fifthly, the entire 
comic corps of the theatre were included in, the dramatis 
“persone, among whom were Liston, George Bartley, and 
‘others we cannot remember ; andlastly, Bishop, who was then 
-in..the zenith of his reputation, was \compiler, arranger, 
and composer of the music, Each and. all. of these  contri- 
buted in no small degree to the success of a piece, that had 
little intrinsic merit to support it, Added to this, the play of 
“ Rob Roy” was got up in a most magnificent manner, both 
as to the scenery and dresses. Failure could scarcely be the 
resalt of such an affluence of dramatic talent, combined with 
so much splendour in the mise en scene... Bishop’s music at 
the present day excites but a feeble smile. The overture is 
a lainentable hotch-potch of jig tunes and stale Scotch airs, 
These are strung together without form or purpose, and the 
orchestration has nothing besides. correctness to recommend 
it. The two antique Caledonian melodies selected for 
“the duets of the piece we can term nothing else than 
a brace of vocal. inflictions, and the choruses, with one 
exception, are devoid of merit. The chorus at the end of 
the second act, however, is worthy of the author of ‘‘ When 
the wind blows,” in his best moments of inspiration. 
The refined and romantic acting of Macready, invested the 
part of Rob Roy with much intzrest, aud redeemed it from its 
‘thorough insignificance. The acting of Mr. J..R. Scott is 
“neither refined nor romantic, and though he has not. failed 
in giving the part force and individuality, the character loses 
in his performance the greatest portion of the delicate colour- 
“ing with which it was originally clothed. There are but few 
opportunities in Rob Roy to afford the tragic actor scope for 
his energy—these few Mr.Scott availed himself of,and exhibited 
with effect the vigorous qualities of his style. . | His inelination 
to rant was most disadvantageously displayed in the scene 
where he, is taken prisoner by Rashleigh. Osbaldiston, His 
judgment should have told him, that. suppressedyrage, and 
RP sottaned exclamations of vengeance would. have more 
‘forcibly pourtrayed the passion of Rob Roy under capture and 
“betrayal, than vehemence and brawling.. Nor can we too 
stongly object to the clap-trap manner in which he makes his 
exit, and. turns on Rashleigh Osbaldiston with a strut and 





a botince, a gtatuitous'operation which would do very well’at 
the by-gone exhibitions of the Cobourg Theatre , in the days of 
blue fire and red murder, but which is totally foreign to the pér- 
formance demanded by modern audiences. Mr. J. R. Scott has 
been educated ina bad school. This is to be lamented, since hé is 
possessed of high and sterling capabilities, which, we have no 
doubt with judicious cultivation, would place him in the very 
front rank of actors in this country. We would propose to him, 
as a model, his own fair country-woman, Miss Cushman. From 
her he may learn how forcible an actor may become without 
exuberance, or overstraining: from seeing her he may be 
taught that passion the deepest is the most suppressed : that 
effects are not always produced by vociferation, and that an 
audience, though it may be won to momentary applause by an 
extravagant display of feeling, will, in the end, discover the 
hollowness of the artist, who substitutes violence for sensibility 
and rant for passion; | We speak thus strongly of Mr. J. R. 
Scott’s defects, because we would endeavour to make him what 
he may be made. We have avery high opinion of his talents, 
but) talents alone can never make an actor. A race-horse 
without: a bridle, however superior his qualities were, | if 
entered in a contest with the veriest refuse of a training stable, 
would assuredly never appear in the front rank at the finish. 
The opera, or play, or melodrame, or operatic-drama, or pas- 
ticcio-musicale, or dramatic-morceaux-a-la-Scott, or what you 
will, was but indifferently performed on the whole. Comy:ton 
was excellent in Baillie Nicol Jarvie, ay, most excellent— 
nothing could be better, comically speaking— but then 
Compton’s Scotch was an admixture of the Northumbrian, 

Cumberland, and Shropshire dialect. It was lucky for the 
audience they had not travelled so far north as ourselves. 

Independent of the Scottish pronunciation, Mr. Compton was 

all that could be desired in the Baillie. Nothing could be 

more happy than this actor's delineation of the Merchant of 
the “‘ Glasgo’ Saut Markit.” It told in every scene, and pro- 

duced roars of laughter. Mr. Ryder was somewhat too ex- 

travagant as ‘‘ the Dougal Creetur.” His acting was, however, 

very effective. The vocalists proved themselves the most 

inefficient part of the company. Miss Georgiana Smithson, 

who played Diana Vernon, did not sing as well as we have 

heard her on several occasions, and Mr. Barker completely 

burlesqued every vocal piece in which he took a part. This 

gentleman has a voice eapable at times, and not entirely 

wanting in sweetness, but he is so deficient in style, method, 

and judgment, that his singing frequently borders on the ludi- 

crous. _ For the first time in our lives we have been taught by 

Mr. Barker, that: “ Auld lang Syne” may be sung after the 

manner of Rubini, in the last scena of Puritani. The idea 

was original at all events. Unfortunately for the Singer the 

audience received it, without reference to the mode of vocaliza- 

tion adopted by the ex-tenor of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 

laughed outright. Mrs. Forbroke undertook the very difficult 

character of Helen Macgregor, and played it respectably. The 

dresses were complete, and the scenery splendid. Mr. J. R. 

Scott was called for at the end, and received considerable 

applause from a house crowded in every part. 

Loder’s Giselle continues to draw crowded houses, and is 
likely to do sofor many weeks. So much the better. We 
shall insert a letter from the editor next week, which has been 
unavoidably deferred, and which contains many reflections on 
the merits of this beautiful work. 

Apetrai.—We are delighted to announce the re-appearance, 
on Monday evening, of Mrs. Yates, after a considerable absence, 
owing to severe indisposition. The amiable and accomplished 
actress:is entirely restored to health. She has appeared during 
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the week in her favorite character, Eugenia, in Sweethearts 
and Wives. Her performance has lost nothing of its original 
grace and tenderness. 

Astiey’s.—A very splendid dramatic spectacle has been 
produced at this house. It is entitled ‘‘ The Demon Horse,” 
and turns on the fortunes of a young miller, who enters into a 
compact with the powers below, who deliver to him an infernal 
barb of extraordinary gifts, which he is only to use by the 
forfeiture of five years of his existence. The devil is in the 
end shamefully cheated of his bargain, by means of a female 
parent and repentance, and the piece concludes with moral 
blue-fires, and a catechistical tableau. 





Reviews on Music. 


“On the Banks of Guadalquivir,”* Ballad, sung by Mapame 
Anya Bisnor.—‘Happy Heart, could thy beating be,” 
Ballad, sung by Miss Poors.—“‘With thee I now. will 
weep,” Ballad, sung by Mr. Harrison.—‘‘ If we are not 
lov'd aguin,” Ballad, sung by Mr. Harrtson.—‘*One 
Moment, stay,” Duet, sung by Miss Pootr and Mr. D. W. 
Kine.—“Before this heart, my father,” Trio, sung by 
Mapame Anna BisHop and Messrs Wess and Borrani — 
“On the Bosom of Ocean,” Quartett; from the Opera of 
Loretta, by L. Lavenu.—-Cramer, Bearz, & Co, 

Tne above are ‘the most popular pieces from Mr. Lavenu’s 

successful new opera. 

“On the Banks of Guadalquivir,”* is one of the most pleasing 
and effective ballads we have heard for a long time. The 
melody is one of those that once heard cannot be forgotten. 
The ballad is elegant as well as effective, and is certain to be 
heard alike in cabin and palace; on Erard’s Grand Patents, 
and on strect hurdy-gurdy’s. The accompaniment is graceful 
and flowing. Independent of Madame Bishop’s enchanting 
singing of this ballad, which has already spread its fame far and 
wide, its own intrinsic merit must have made it popular and 
universal. The ballad sung by Miss Poole, “Happy Heart,” 
is perhaps more original than the other, it is certainly more 
simple. The other morceaux of the opera above quoted, will 
find numerous admirers. The solos are transposed to suit 
voices of moderate compass, and the two pieces d’ensemble, are 
so arranged as to present no difficulty to the amateur, either as 
regards singing or playing. 





‘*The favourite airs in the opera of Loretta,” in three books. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, by J. F. Burrowrs.— Cramer, 
Beare & Co. 

Mr. Burrowes has simply, yet effectively, arranged the 
favourite morceaux from Mr. Lavenu’s opera, and has most 
judiciously eschewed introducing any difficulty of execution, 
that might impede the practitioner. The selection will, there- 
fore, make most pleasing studies for such as are not yet 
inducted into the more elaborate exercises. ‘The favourite 
airs” is in three books, the first of which we have received. It 
contains ‘‘ On the Banks of Guadalquivir,” '‘ We are not lov’d 
again,” ‘‘Such Happy Scenes,” “On the Bosom of Ocean,” 
and “ Don Carlos is as brave a Knight.” 


“Our Duty we've done to the Last,” written by J. W. Lake; | 


composed by Wetiincton Guernsey.—H. Wuire. 
Mr. Wetuincton Guernsey has written a bold, expressive 
song, with a capital melody, which will be sure to please when 


* “On the Banks of Guadalquivir’’ is arranged in the key of D, a third below 
the key in which Madame Bishop sings it. 





heard. It is written in the key of G, and the B flat introduced 
in the third bar, though perhaps too premature, gives the song 
a character at once. It is very nicely arranged. The poetry 
of Mr. Lake is deserving of praise, though there is a slight 
confusion of metaphor inthe last verse about the marier’s 
star, the wave, and tle blast. 


“I Know that Song;” “ They are: no More,” two songs, 
poetry by T. F. Meacuer, Esq., music by Mrs, Hastines 
Carrott.—Dubiin: Ropinson any Busse. 

We have rarely heard the compositions of a lady that ‘betoken 

amore graceful and elegant mind than the above ballads. 

They are charmingly vocal, and exhibit a tenderness of feéling 

in their treatment which invest them with peculiar interest. 

The poetry is not so good as the music. Mr. Meagher has the 

feeling, but not the art of the poet. The words, however, are 

as good as the generality of words adapted to music, 


‘March and Variation,” on the popular Swiss air, “Long, 
long Ago,” by Miss Emity Tuergsa Biro.—R. Mitts, 


A morceau sufficiently well suited to the beginner of the piano- 
forte. The march is not entirely devoid of interest. 


“ Reereations for the Harp.” Composed by Joun Tuomas.— 
C. Jerrreys. 
Mr. Tuomas. is a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, an 
excellent’ musician, and a brilliant performer on the harp. 
The work before us is the first of two books composed for the 
harp, and is in every respect a highly commendable production. 
This number is divided into three morceaux ; No. 1, being an 
allegretto in 12-8: No. 2, moderato in common time: and 
No. 8, allegro-gaio in 6-8. The “recreations” reflect great 
credit on Mr. Thomas’s capabilities as a musician, and exhibit 
in a peculiar degree his perfect knowledge of the resources of 
his instrument. We cannot select any one of the three motives 
for especial commendation. They will be found alike useful 
to the practitioner, and worthy the notice of the proficient, 


“Star of the Lover,” Ballad ; poetry by E. 11.0. Brien, music 
by Crement Wuite.—H. Wuire. 

Tuis is one of the best of Mr. Clement White’s ballads. The 

melody is original and captivating, and most happily adapted 

to the words, which possess much lyric grace and tenderness. 

* Star of the Lover” is altogether a very charming ballad. 





Rebiews on Books. 


“ Christopher Tadpole.” By Atsert Smith, 

Bent ey. 
No. 3 of this very promising work has made its appear- 
ance. The hero becomes a more prominent feature than in 
the two preceding numbers, When Christopher escapes from 
the mine, and runs away, he is taken up by the keeper of a 
perambulating menagerie, The reader is conducted with the 
wild beasts to a fair. The account of this public entertain- 
ment is so excellently and graphically written, that we have 
quoted it at length. Christopher makes his first public 
appearance as a tumbler on the platform of the booth. He is 
inducted into a spangled jacket and other fascinating appurte- 
nances. He becomes a public character. 

“ The bustle soon began, early as it was, for it was May fair morn- 
ing. . Whole acres of hurdle-pens had arisen in the night, and these 
were soon filied with sheep so tightly packed, that nothing but figs 
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or omnibuses could have exceeded them. Carts came in from every 
direction, driven by burly men in green smock frocks, and covered 
with netting beneath which restless pigs did all they could to render 
each other miserable. And when a pig escaped during his suspen- 
sory journey from the cart to the pen, what a holiday it was for the 
boys—for some of the boys had been up all night, from mere excite- 
ment, How they drove him where he was not wanted to go, and 
hemmed him into inconvenient corners, and chivied him right over 
the display of vacillating crockery—of uusteady tea-pots and re- 
volving plates—that the cunning salesman was disposing, so attrac- 
tively, on the ground. A pig once loose that day, was never seen 
again by his owner. He fled direct to secret fastnesses in woods 
and copses, and turned hermit : or fell into alien sties, and ultimately 
graced the halls of the stranger with his flitches. The stall 
people were next at ‘work, as their little pavilions made perfect 
streets across the green. Very marvellous were some of 
the things, intended to be eaten, which they set out, but those of 
ginger-bread were the most incomprehensible. ‘There were chan- 
ticleers proclaiming the mora in trowsers much too large for them : 
and royal personages whose consumption involved the digestion of 
Dutch metal and red ribbon in unlimited quantities ; and there were 
small ginger-bread buttons in red tin boxes, labelled “ spicy,” the 
eating of which brought about the gasping state of palate that the 
very young genteman about town might be supposed to suffer from, 
who rashly ordered deviled kidneys for supper at a tavern, to look 
‘ fast,’ before he understood their nature. And there were also the 
simple gingerbread nuts of commerce, which you are so“urgently 
requested to taste, at fairs and races, as though the lives and souls 
of the generous young ladies, who liberally present you with the 
sample,depended upon the quantity they got rid of. And hard in- 
deed must have been the rustic heart that the “ Now, my dear, let 
me weigh you a pound,” did not walk right into at once, direct and 
unchallenged. Next the cheap toy booths unfurled their packages 
of grey dutch paper, and fluttered their packthread fiddles and tin- 
selled dowagerlooking dollies in the wind Birds of unknown lands 
with one superlative feather in their poll, who bobbed their heads 
and tails as. screwed to the table, they looked after the pear that 
swung§below them ; little men who were jointed only at their hips, 
and worked curious machinery, in bright green hats and round black 
frock coats—descendants of Noah’s wife by her second marriage 
with the captain of the chip box cavalry ; monkeys who were 
pushed over the top of a stick, only to be pulled back again, and 
yet preserved an air of merriment under the most uncomfortable 
circumstances: endless processions to music, of foreign poultry, 
who popped up from one sentry box, and bustled dowa into another, 
for the delight of a lady, with a minute aquiline nose, and one eve 
at the side of her head, evidently a family connection of the indus- 
trious artisan before alladed to : others of the same race,turning round 
in a dreary dance before a tree, that might have been planted from 
a sampler, with its leaves in a high state of curled shaving, to the 
melody of a harp with three limp strings—all these curious creations 
burst forth like winking Mary-buds to the rising sun. There were 
many things for recreation besides. Snuff-boxes and pincushions, 
and prolific lemons with kernels of tea-things in the seventh fruity 
eavelop— objects of art whose tendency to fall straight downwards 
into yawning holes when thrown at, might have set Newton a-think- 
ing, long before the especial apple drummed into his head the theory 
of weight, and his mind turned from mirth to gravity. And there 
were alluring arrows that spun round on pivots, and always stopped 
at one of thirty different objects,—tea-caddies, beads, knives and 
brooches—but never at that especial one, on which the half-penny 
was ventured, Refreshments, too, were being unpacked from 
hampers and covered barrows —marvellous shell-fish, the like of 
which had been never seen, except turned into pin-cushions at sea- 
side libraries—strange pastry made into pies, containing within small 
cubes of peppered indian-rubber—terrible sausages, whose compo- 
nents no man might analyze satisfactorily — oysters out of season, 
large as plates, whose shells blanched on the green until the next 
year came round again—tubs of beer, even shaded with fern, 
under leafy hedges: and more ginger-beer, and pop, and gaseous 
drinks in general, then would have sufficed to turn the whole popu- 
lation of the parish into so many baloons, and blown them up to any 
height the atmospherical density would have permitted them to 


The whole number is written with great spirit, and varied 
with admirable effect. The description of Sprouts’ bed is 
capital. We shall cite it. 

“ We have said that Sprout’s bed was a mystery—or rather a 
nonexistence, that might have qeen classed with Mahomed’s coffin, 
the North Pole, Britannia, the Holborn Turnstile, or any other 
received nonentity. He kad for some time slept on the floor: but 
the combined influence of mice and draughts of cold air—both of 
which found plenty of room to come under the doors and fireplaces 
—had driven him to find another resting place. And this was an 
old bagatelle-board, which had come to the chambers when Mr. 
Gudge had taken possession of some ruined pnblic-house ; and 
which, on two stools and a chair, made a bedstead. It was not so 
comfortable at first, for it had an ugly habit of doubling up ecea- 
sionally, to the great inconvenience of the occupant; but after a 
time it became more manageable, and then Sprouts. slept upon it 
as soundly as though it had been what conventiality thinks is a bed 
of down, and what reality knows to be a simple mattress It was 
rathar hard to be sure at first. but he soon became use to it, more 
especia,ly when he had removed the red ball, which was firmly 
wedzed into one of the holes, and generally caught him just at ‘the 
shoulder-blade. The furniture was somewhat primitive ; and a 
bundle of conveyances and indentures made his pillow. It was 
wonderful what a mass of villainy he contrived to sleep soundly 
upon.” 

The characters of Mr. and Mrs. Gudge are brought into 
play with all Albert Smith’s power of discernment and 
observation. The reader cannot fril of being exceedingly 
amused with No. 3 of Christopher Tadpole, 








“Dombey and Son.” By Cuartes Dickens, No. 2.—Brap- 
BURY AND Evans. 

Tue new number of Mr. Dickens’ work commences with 
young Dombey’s christening. Miss Tox plays a prominent 
part at the baptismal font. The party are introduced into the 
church on a cold autumnal morning. The description of the 
inside of the church in its solitude and dreariness is exceed- 
ingly fine. We cannot forbear quoting it :— 

“ Little Paul might have asked with Hamlet ‘into my grave ?’ so chill and 
earthly was the place. The tall shrouded pulpit and reading desk; the 
dreary perspective of empty pews stretching away under the galleries, and 
empty benches mounting to the roof and lost in the shadow of the great grim 
organ; the dusty matting and cold stone slabs; the grisly free seats in the 
aisles; and the damp corner by the bell rope, where the black tressels used 
for funerals were stowed away, along « ith some shovels and baskets, and a 
coil or two of deadly looking rope; the strange, unusual, uncomfortable 
smell, and the cadaverous light, were all in unison. It was acoid and dismal 
scene. 

“* There’s a wedding just on, sir,’ said the beadle, ‘but it ‘ll be over 
directly, if you ’Il walk into the westry here.’ 

“ Before he turned again to lesd the way, he gave Mr. Dombey a bow and 
a half smile of recognition, importing that he, (the beadle) remembered to 
have had the pleasure of attending upon him when he buried his wife, and 
hoped he had enjoyed himself since. 

“The very wedding looked dismal as they passed in front of the altar. 

The bride was too old and the bridegroom too young, and a superannuated 
beau with one eye and an eye glass siuck in its blank companion, was giving 
— the lady, while the friends were shivering. In the vestry the fire was 
smoking; and an over-aged and over-worked aud underpaid attorney’s 
clerk, ‘making a search,’ was running his forefingers down the parchment 
pages of an immense regi ster (one of a long series cf similar volumes) gorged 
with burials. Over the fireplace was a ground plan of the vaults underneath 
the church; and Mr Chick, skimming the literary portion of it aloud, b 
way of enlivening the company, read the reference to Mrs. Dombey’s tom 
in full, before he could stop himself. 
“ After another cold interval, a wheezy little pew-opener affiicted with an 
asthma, appropriate to the churchyard, if not to the church, summoned them 
to the font. Here they waited some little time while the marriage party en- 
rolled themselves; and meanwhile the wheezy litile pew-opener—partly in 
consequence of her infirmity and partly that the marriage party might net 
forget her—went about the building coughing like a grampus.” 


The loss of Florence, Dombey’s daughter, and her being 
taken up by a withered hag, leads to a most interesting scene, 
in which the child, being stript: by the old woman, and fur- 
nished with miserable attire, wanders alone through the streets of 





arrive at.” 
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the city, asking her way to Dombey’s office. There is no doubt 
some exaggeration in this supposititious picture of nature, but 
Mr. Dickens has handled it in such a masterly manner, that 
we forget the slight tendency to caricature, and only read and 
admire. Walter Gill meets Florence, and takes her to his 
uncle’s, the old instrument maker, and afterwards goes to 
Dombey, and informs him of his child’s restoration. All this 
is described in a highly interesting manner, The character of 
Dombey is drawn with great power. Cold and stern, he stands 
in his household like a statue in a hall of pictures. As far as 
it has gone, we know no character of the author depicted with 
greater skill, or a deeper insight into nature. A most amusing 
personage is introduced in this number, a certain Major Bag- 
stock, who makes love to Miss Tox across the street, and ad- 
dresses himself in soliloquy as a third person. The number 
is full of humorous descriptions, and displays Mr. Dickens’ 
usual happy touches of character, and acute observation of 
men and things. 





—_—_— 


“ Tgnez de Castro,” a Tragedy in five Avis ; by the author 
of “ Rural Sonnets.” London: H. Hurst. 
Tue story of the unfortunate Ignez de Castro furnishes one 
of the most dreadful tragedies of history, ancient or modern. 
It has already been dramatised in various ways, and in a vari- 
ety of languages ; but it has never been acted on the English 
stage as a tragedy ; nor do we remember any writer, before 
the author of the play under notice, who has wrought the sub- 
ject into a tragic drama. The author of “ Ignez de Castro” 
has followed historical facts closely, with two exceptions. He 
has made Goncalves die by the hands of Ignez’ brother im- 
mediately after her death, instead of escaping with his fellow 
conspirator, Coelho. In a dramatic point of view this is 
judicious, but we think the King’s death forced, and unnatural. 
History tells us that King Affonso lived to become reconciled 
to his son. Such a denouement would certainly constitute 
an anticlimax in the tragedy; but a more appropriate con- 
clusion might have been discovered than the king’s dying from 
excitement or exhaustion, when he learns that Ignez is 
slaughtered, after just consenting to her death. If history be 
violated, let something be dramatically gained thereby. Pedro 
might have been made to stab Goncalves; and the cavalier, 
[gnez’ brother, might have avenged himself on the king. This 
would be sufficiently natural, and might be managed effectively 
in representation, As the play now concludes, Pedro is en- 
tirely unrevenged. The tragedy of Jgnez de Castro was first 
published in ‘‘ Hood’s Magazine.” ‘The author in a preface, 
states that the tragedy was written for Mr. and MissVandenhoff, 
who received it, and undertook to perform it in London, when 
they could find an opportunity. Subsequently the author, seeing 
from the state of dramatic affairs, that there was no likelihood 
of his play being produced on the stage, published it in 
** Hood’s Magazine.” This much is due to the author of the 
tragedy, who lays great stress upon being considered a rejected 
play-wright. The tragedy of /gnez de Castro is the produc- 
tion of a scholar and a thinker, of one who has studied his 
own language deeply, and who is intimately conversant with 
the style and mode of expression of the elder dramatists. The 
chief fault of the play is its lack of interest in the earlier 
scenes. Some of the solilcquies are absurdly long, and the 
characters intended, we believe, to be comic, are introduced for 
no ostensible purpose, and do not excite even a smile. The 
author has a strange liking for new words. Dr. Johnson 


would have prosecuted him fo neologism at the bar of lexico- 


graphical opinion. 


We find such words as these: “ nonac- 





count,” ‘afrisk,” “ sanctuarised,” &c. &c.. Some of the. 
latest portions of the play are written with great power, The, 
scene betweon the King and Inez in the last act, where she) 
pleads for her husband and children, is really very fine. Itis) 
written with force and truth, and most happily couceived. . It 
would act splendidly. We hardly think, in its present form, 
that Ignez de Castro would make a good acting play. It is 
too heavy in the commencement, the author having reserved 
all his power for the last act, and no public could endure dult 
monotony throughout four long acts. The tragedy, however, 
has great merit, and will repay with gratification a careful 
perusal, 





The Fine Arts’ Journal. No. I. Vol. I. 


Unoer this title a new journal has been started, price three 
pence. It proposes to treat of every thing once a week. We 
are patrons of the arts, and like to read about them, so we took 
three pence from the till and sent for a copy. The first 
article we did not read. Our eye caught the word “truth” 
starting oat of three columns of ordinary type into capitals, 
‘So many words about truth,” thought we, ‘ make the pres 
sence of it doubtful,” and the large letters convinced us not at 
all. It was evident that the editor had devoted three columns 
to prove that he was nota liar. It was hard upon him to have 
to write it, but would have been harder for us to read it, so 
we left it alone. The second article, “Colour and its cor- 
ruption,” convinced us that we had lost nothing .in passing 
over the first. Here, among other things, we learn, that 
“from the painter is demanded a quality to which the com- 
poser is not necessarily bound—that of being agreeable.” 
This is new but not true. We learn also, that “it is a 
triumph to a tragic actor when a portion of his audience is in 
hysterics..”” Lastly, we find, that “ solemnity of tone is not 
necessarily meagreness or monotony.” This is true, but not 
new. The arguments about “ appropriateness” are good ; 
enough—but the necessity of that quality is claimed by the 
writer for painting only, which proves him an ignoramus. 
What is true for one art is true for all. The third article; 
“* Musical Progress and Prospects,” is written with such pre- 
tensions to depth that it induced us to turn over to the page 
containing the musical reviews. A fantasia of Thalberg is 
noticed thus :— 


BODVOLSVIIIOIIOIN2WODIIIOGIHHOE 


# ‘Thalberg has written many morceauez!—but he has 
} never, till now, written a fantasia which is fo Le attempted & 
% by others but? first-rate pianists. The subject? is taken @& 
from Bellini, and is admirably treated. The titlet is exceed- @ 
2 ingly appropriate, for every page abounds with elegant pas- @ 
% sages and beautiful melodies.5 It is,® without exception, ¥ 
¢) the most popular pianoforte piece that has been written & 
#) since the days of Cramer and Dushek.’ ”’ 















This is enough to show how the music is ¢o be done in the 
new journal. An article called ‘‘ Amateur acting,” opens with 
the following specimen of grammar :— 

“The first difficulty to be overcome is an attempt to accomplish the 
full exeution of any art, ror success in which high reputation, or great 
pecuniary recompense, is the REsULT?, is the acquirement of a sufficient 
estimate of the amount of effort necessary for its attainment.” 


“Result for”! / And the sentence itself is a jumble ‘of: 
words almost impossible to explain. The rest of the article fs’ 


3 What subject? 
abound in e { 


1 This is worth knowing. 2 This is good grammar, 
to be tested, Prete. 


4 What title? 5 The melodies must be very short, if th 
6 Whatis? As the piece is just out its popelarity 
7 Poor Dussek, too? to be styled Dushek! 
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made up of the very queerest stuff imaginable. Such expres- 
sions as these are frequent :—*‘ that pains” —“‘ doing his conceived 
thonght”—‘“ so superiorly mental a pursuit”—“ a personal 
lute,” &e. &c. Almost all the writer’s plural substantives 
have verbs in the singular. But why waste words on such a 
worthless subject? The article is oddly signed *‘ Trunk- 
maker,” and a continuation is promised. We shall look for 
it with interest, for we never before read any thing so droll in 
print. The other articles in “‘ The Fine Arts’ Journal,” are 
more or less of the same calibre. We should uot have noticed 
it but for its large pretentions, and very disproportionate per- 
formances. A good work on general art would be really a 
valuable addition to our periodical literature—but such trash 
as this can only serve to increase the popular ignorance. 





@Original Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Dear Sin,—lI shall feel obliged if, through the medium of your valu- 
able jouraal, you can inform me what is the true meaning of the word 
“diapason,” in organ building ; a3 it appears to me to have no definite 
signification, perhaps you, or some of your Scientific readers, can 
enlighten me on ‘he subject. Should it be desired to reduce the length of 
a pipe, say for example an 8 foot open diapason, and in order to produce 
an 8 foot note, how much might its dimensions be increased in propor- 
tion to the length ? or, if a wooden pipe—what parallelogram should it 
present when complete, and what might be its shortest length, without 
injury to the tone? Yours, &c. An O.p SusscriBeEr. 





Brobtueial, 


Exeter.—The second and also the benefit concert for the series, 
given by the Messrs. Smith, took place on Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings at the Royal Subscription Rooms, and the attendance on the 
first occasion comprised many of our county families. ‘The per- 
formances went off exceedingly well, the vocalists, Miss Bassano, 
Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. Lockey, acquitting themselves admirably. 
The orchestra, formed chiefly from the London Concert Band, 
demands especial notice ; it was what an orchestra ought to be,— 
full, efficient, and complete, and that is what we cannot often say of 
“ grand concerts” in the provinces. We remark on it particularly, 
because unless this department is amply cared for, it is ieonniale 
to give anything like due effect to those noble productions of the 
great masters whose genius have given us the loftiest specimens of 
the power and the beauty of music. In the present instances 
selections from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, &c., were 
performed with precision, delicacy, and power. The selections 
were very good, and Mr. Kellow Pye, the conductor, ably fulfilled 
his duties. On Thursday the performance commenced with 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C, and followed by a duett by Spohr, 
“ Dearest let thy footsteps follow,” Miss Bassano and Mr. H. 
Phillips, beautifully sung, as were also several other pieces. Miss 
Bassano and Mr. Lockey were warmly and most deservedly ap- 
plane, and so also was the ever-welcome Phillips—to say of 

jim that he was in fine voice is sufficient, since further praise would 
be, as it were, “to gild refined gold.” The other overtures were 
Mozart’s Don Juan, Weber’s Preciosa, and Rossini’s Cenerentola, 
nor must we omit a finely-executed violin solo b Willy, anda 
beautiful fantasia on the oboe by Nicholson. On Friday evening 
the] concert commenced with Mozart’s Symphony in D, a truly 
classic composition, and admirably played. Several vocal pieces 
were well sung, and the first part closed with a selection from 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, with solos for the principal in- 
struments. We must not omit mention of Carte’s solo on the 
Boehm flute,—it was the hunting chorus in Der Freischutz with 
variations, and was splendidly played. In the second part the over- 
tures were Spohr’s Jessonda and Beethoven’s Fidelio, and the 


orchestra gave both with fine effect. T. Harper's solo on the 
Comet .& Pistons was deservedly ‘ae and some popular 
selections, Miss Bassano, Phillips, and Lockey, made up the concert, 








which was worthy our most hearty approbation.—Ezeter Flying 
Post. 
Worcrster—The last concert of the “ Harmonic Society” for 
the present season, consisting of the greater portion of Handel’s 
oritorio of Saul, will take place in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks. We are glad to find that the subscription, which has been 
set on foot for the purchase of an organ for the use of this meri- 
torious society, is progressing satisfactorily. Amongst the sub- 
scribers are the following :—the Right Hon. Earl Beauchamp, 
51. 5s.; the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 52 5s. ; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester, 27. 2s.; Sir J. S. 
Packington, Bart., M.P.. 52. ; the Very Rev. the Dean of Worces+ 
ter, 5/. 5s. ; J. Bailey, Esq., 10/ ; J. W. Isaacs, Esq., 102. ; J. Wil 
liams, Esq., Pitmaston, 5/.; and various other gentlemen. The 
sum now required to complete the undertaking is about 100/., in 
addition to the amount already subscribed, and we have no doubt 
that the requisite fuuds will be realised without much difficulty. 

Srratrorp-on-Avon.—The “ Glee Club” was established last 
year, with the intention of introducing and cultivating a taste for 
vocal music, more particularly the bringing before the publie selec- 
tions from the fine old madrigals and glees of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, hy such masters us Bennett, Corwersi, Ford, Dowland, 
Morley, Gastoldi, Gibbons, Weelkes, Calleott, Cooke, Danby, 
Nares, and very many others, and has this year commenced its 
second season under very cheering prospects. The meetings take 
place every alternate Wednesday evening, from 8 to 10, in a spas 
cious room at Mr. Henry Hartley’s, Golden Lion ; the whole busi- 
ness is conducted with the utmost regularity by a very able presi- 
dent and secretary. The club is supported by about sixty mem- 
bers, who pay a small annual subscription ; the total amount of 
income is expended in the purchase of the most approved compo- 
sitions ; and the delicacy and precision with which many of the 
pieces are given is highly creditable to the musical talent of the 
town and taste of the conductor. We ought in justice to mention 
that the host ** spices” the entertainment with some of his inimitable 
comic songs, “ which set the table in a roar.”— Burrow’s Worcester 
Journal. 

Bristot.—We understand that the Classical Harmonists have 
already engaged Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, and Henry Phillips, for 
the performance of the “ Messiah” in Christmas week. We regret, 
however, to hear the Society has abandoned all idea of produclng 
any more of Spohr’s oratorios, in consequence of the enormous 
charge made by Mr. Edward Taylor, the Gresham Professor of 
Music, for the hire of the scores of that composer’s works. 
Misses Smith, vocalists, intend remaining another week with us, 
having announced a morning concert at Clifton, and three more 
concerts at the Royal Albert Rooms. At the latter place (a build« 
ing admirably adapted for the purpose), during the past week they 
have given three performances. ‘They are becoming general favour- 
ites here, as all who have attended their agreeable concerts will 
acknowledge. Mr. Sherer gave two of his highly popular enter- 
tainments at the “Atheneenm” on Monday and Wednesday last. 
On each occasion he introduced a choice selection of Scotch 
songs, intersperced with references to their origin, and to circum» 
stances of an historical character connected with them. Almost 
every other piece was encored. The songs of Burns will be given 
on Monday evening next. 

Liverroot.— Mr. Dempster, from America, gave his first enters 
tainment in Liverpool at the Concert Hall on Monday evening, 
He possesses a nice quality of voice, sweet and richin tone, and 
sings his songs with much pathos, but with an insufferable nasalism, 
dropping his voice also at the end of a stanza, so that much is lost 
that should be distinctly heard. He wants decidedly more finish 
in his singing, and altogether a better style. The programme ia 
also insufficiently diversified, and not marked by sound judgment in 
the selection. With only two exceptions it is composed of. his 
own writings, and the song of the death of Warren at. Bunker's 
Hill is better suited to the vicinity of Boston than Liveipool. He 
has repeated the entertainment more than once to tolerably large 
auditors.—Liverpoo! Mail. 

BinmincuamM.—The Fraser family continue to exercise their 
talents to nightly increasing audiences. The entertainment: is 
somewhat novel in Mr. Fraser’s enunciation of philosophical views 
of what music and its object really is; pleasingly illustrated by the 
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vocal efforts of the Misses Fraser. They appear to be true devo- 
tees tothe art. Mr. Fraser appears to be no less so, and in order 
to diffuse a proper sense of its worth and importance, has every 
other night gratuitously lectured on its philosophy and tendencies. 
— Birmingham Journal. 

Dover.—The first public concert for this season of the Dover 
Amateur Sacred Choral Society took place at tue Royal ()ak Koom 
on Wednesday evening last, and was honoured by a very numerous 
and respectable attendance, inclusive of several officers of the Gar- 
rison, &c , &c. ‘The performers, vocal and instrumental, numbered 
upwards of 50, and included Hers Haffer and Wagner, (the former 
as leader,) and Miss Hollyer, as pianist, who was specially en- 
gaged. ‘The programme contained a selection from the great mas- 
ters— Mozart, Handel, and Hadyn ; and while listening to the exe- 
cution of the respective pieces, and choruses especially, we could 
but admire the perseverance, amid contending difficulties, that had 
achieved so noble a trophy of uniformity and musical precision as 
that presented to an overflowing audierce by a society formed so 
recently as 1845. An air, “ He was despised,” was most feelingly 
given by one of the amateurs, and it elicited a rapturous encore. 
The airs by Miss Hollyer were also applauded ; and after a rich 
treat of about two hours’ duration, the concert concluded with 
Handel’s grand chorus, ‘ Hallelujah,” most eretitably executed,and 
the company retired. We might lavish deserved encomiums on 
those to whose exertions the present efficiency of the Dover Choral 
Society is to be attributed; but we consider that the reception 
which the society has experienced from crowded auditories obviates 
the necessity of such commendation. 





Forcign Entelligence. 


Paris, Nove 10—(From our own Correspondent.) —In 
opposition to the statement made in the Milanese Journal, 
Zl Pirata, and to what you have set down in the Dfusical 
World, viz., that Rubini had plecged himself to Mr. Lumley, 
the Album de Saint Cecile possitively asserts that Costa has 
Rubini’s solemn promise to join the Covent Garden Italian 
Company. Gardoni, it is settled at last, goes to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Coletti has been engaged by Mr. Lumley. He is 
not new to the London boards, but I think you will find him 
much improved. I doubt if Fraschini will find his way to 
London next season, and if he do, believe me, he will be no 
great favourite. He has great capabilities but no mind. 
Frezzolini will no doubt make an impression, Her acting is 
fine, and she isa good artist. Her voice, however, which was 
never of a first rate quality, has been falling off for some years. 
There is nothing new doing at the Italiens. The Pirata has 
been performed, with Grisi, Mario, and Coletti. The opera 
was splendidly sung. Guisi is positively in finer voice than I 
have heard her for many years, Mario, too, was exquisite. 
Coletti is a very fine artist. 1 think him superior to Fornasari. 
However, that is all matter of taste. To judge from the 
opinions given in some of the London leading papers, For- 
nasari must have been, if truly er ticised, the greatest barytone 
ever heard in England. In my opinion Coletti is just as 
good. Ronconi, who is the master of either, has been de- 
lighting the audiences at the Italiens. Auber’s operais the 
aniversal talk. It will be put in rehearsal immediately. The 
principal vocalists will be Roger, Herman:-Leon, and Made- 





moiselle Delille. So much for Paris, Yours, &c. 
Naptes, Ocr. 5.—(Extract from c private letter )— My 
dear D——, as I promised, I write you all the musical gossip 


which I can lay hold of, and that is little enough, God knows. 
The St. Carlo opened last night newly decorated with a 
*quintupheata illuminazione,’ as the bill terms it. It was a 
magnificent sight truly, there were about a thousand wax lights 
in the house, not little wax candles such as we have at our 
Italian opera, but immensely large ones, such as one never 





sees in England. The decorations are one mass of gold re-, 
lieved by white, and the tout ensemble, when compared with 
our little box (comparatively speaking) in the Haymarket, 
makes that establishment fall into comparative insignificance. 
Brambilla, the Prima Donna is very good when singing in the 
small theatre, but is lost completely in the S#. Carlo, The 
tenor Malvezzi too is tolerable, but considering it is the great 
national theatre of Naples, the ¢ oupe is bad. Louise Taglioni 
danced in the ballet, which although expensively gct up as to 
costume, &c., &c., was very bad. No signs of approbation or 
the contrary were exhibited, as the royal family were present. 
It was difficult to get seats, for they were all bought up, and 
we paid a premium of four shillings English for two, 
Frezzolini is here, and sings for the first time on Sunday next. 
Lablache, who, some of the papers state to be in Paris, was 
just behind me in his box with his family, and supped at 
the next table to us, at the café afterwards. I am sorry to 
see you so Anti-Covent Garden, I hope to live to find three 
Italian troupes in London. I suppose Mr. Lumley is still at 
Milan. I began this some days since, as you will see by the 
date for to-day is the 14th, but have been interrupted by illness 
of myself and W—. Thank God, | did not remain long on the 
sick list, but W—, poor fellow, is still suffering severely from 
the effects of malaria, caught while at Pastum. Since be-« 
ginning this, Frezzolini has appeared in “ Regina di Cypro,” 
and all the people are frantic about her. Fraschini, a tenor, 
who has been here for years, sings with her, and is somewhat 
better, though older than Malvezzi. St. Leon and Cerito are 
here, but their first appearance is not yet fixed. 





HMisecllancous, 


Her Magestys Tuzatrre.—Among the attractions of the 
forthcoming season, vhich bids fair to. eclipse all that has 
gone before, will be a new opera from the pen of Mr. Balfe, 
expressly composed for Mr. Lumley. 

Mr. Batre.—This pooular composer has completed the 
first two acts of his new opera, which is to be produced at 
Drury Lane early next month. 

To Vocatists.—Tlie Pectoral Emulsion, advertised in this 
day’s Musical World, is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it 
undertakes to render great service to those affected with sore- 
ness of throat, acting as an immediate specific. The emulsion 
professes to act not only as a remedy, but as a preventive, 
having, we are told, all the qualities of the celebrated elixir of 
Paracelsus. The Pectoral Emulsion is, therefore, no quack 
medicine. It was originally, we understand, prescribed. by 
an eminent physician in Paris, and is, we are given to know, 
recommended by many of the profession. 

Lr £RARY AND SciENTIFIC INSTITUTION, BEAUMONTSQUARE. 
—(From a Correspondent.)—On Monday evening, the 26th 
ultimo, the directors gave their first concert for the season, 
with Miss Birch, Miss Bassano, Miss Eliza Birch, Miss Van- 
denbergh, and Mr. Henry Smith. The ladies sangcharmingly, 
and were encored in their favorite songs. Miss Birch sang 
splendidly. Her scena, ‘ Cas‘a diva,” evinced her perfeet 
mastery of the art. Miss Bassano was equally successful 
nor must we overlook the graceful effurts of Miss Eliza Birch, 
who rises daily in the estimation of the public. Miss Vanden- 
bergh, pupil of Mr. Aspull, played with great force and 
br.tliancy Dohler’s fantasia on and in “ Sappho.” Her pet- 
formance drew forth the most unequivocal proofs of the appro- 
cation of her audience, and auguring as we do the promise of, 
her future success, we recommend her not to confine herself to 
the most modern compositions of the day. Mr. Henry Smith, 
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& la Russell, was encored in his-song, and closed the. concert. 
Mr. Maurice Davis conducted excellently. 

INTERNATIONAL Coryricut.—The Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty's Treasury having had under their consideration 
an application from an eminent firm, requesting that Prussian 
books may be admitted into this country at the reduced rates 
provided in the Treaty of International. Copyright recently 
concluded between this country and Prussia—notwithstanding 
that the said books may have been stamped at Leipsic, and 
not at a town in Prussia—the Commissioners of the Customs 
department have received a communication from Mr. Parker, 
one of the secretaries to the Treasury, stating that he had 
been commanded by their lordships to transmit, for their in- 
formation, a copy of a report from the Board of Trade on the 
subject, and to desire that they would admit the Prussian 
books, with the stamp of the Saxon authorities thereon, which 
have been already imported by the memorialists, at the low 
rate of duty.—Globe. 

Mr. Brinsey Ricwarps has returned to town, for the 
season, from a tour in South Wales, 

Eastern Institution, Commerctat Roap.—On Tuesday 
evening an entertainment, which the bills styled “ a Vocal 
Music Class Concert,” was given at the rooms of the above 
society. The concert was excellently conducted, and gave 
universal satisfaction. The vocalists were Miss Dolby, the 
Misses Williams, Miss Rainforth, and Messrs. Lockey and 
Lee. The instrumental performers were Mr. Cohan (piano- 
forte;) and Mr. Macfarlane (cornet-a-piston). The concert 
opened with the quartett from Oberon, ‘‘ Over the dark blue 
waters,” very effectively rendered by the Misses Dolby and 
Rainforth, and the Messrs. Lee and Lockey. Miss Dolby 
followed in Pacini’s cavatina, “Ah, con lui,” and sang it 
deliciously. Her reading and execution of this aria is certainly 
one of her best efforts. Miss Rainforth sang two songs, in one 
of which she was rapturously encored. She was in excellent 
voice throughout the evening. Barnett’s duet “ The singing les- 
son” was excellently given by Miss Rainforth and Mr. Lee. 
It received the greatest applause of the evening, and was nearly 
twice encored. Miss Dolby and Mr. Lee were called upon to 
repeat “Crudeperche.” Mr. Lee has a very nice barytone 
voice, and sings with much taste. Miss M. Williams intro- 
duced Haydn’s charming canzonet, “‘ She never told her love,” 
and sang with her sister Rossini’s duo, ‘* Servami ognor ;” and 
Macfarren’s duet, ‘‘ Two merry gipsies,” in which they were 
encored, Their singing of the last morceau is absolutely 
perfect. Mr. Jeffler’s name appeared in the bills, but the 
gentleman did notcome. A very efficient representative was, 
however, found in Mr. W. Seguin, who sang his music like a 
musician and an artist. Mr. Cohan performed a fantasia on 
airs from Freyschutz, written by himself. He was rapturously 
encored, and played his ‘‘ Carnaval de Venise.” Both composi- 
tion and performance excited the astonishment of the entire 
room. Mr, CohanZis, indeed, a most extraordinary performer 
on the pianoforte. He not only surmounts impracticabilities, 
but he masters impossibilities with the greatest ease and 
fluency. Miss Dolby was encored in ‘‘ Come hither pretty 
fairy.” Mr. Lockey sang ‘* Queen of my soul, Mary,” with 
much sweetness. Mr. Lockey bids fair to be the first tenor 
in the country. Let him only study under the best master, 
and practice with perseverance—there is corn in Egypt for 
him.” Mr. Louis Emmanuel conducted. The room was very full. 

Tux Misses Suirn.—During the past week these talented 
sisters have given three concerts at the Royal Albert Rooms, 
College-green, to highly respectable audiences. Lvery song 
was received with strong expressions of delight; many were 
encored, We are glad to see that they purpose staying another 








week with us, and we hope that the public will show their ap- 
preciation of their talent—Bristol Mercury. 

Mr. H. Puituies is making a tour with his entertainment, 
in which Taunton, Dudley, Lichfield, Coventry, Stafford, 
Manchester, and other towns, will be included. The pro- 
vincial successes of this vocalist are as remarkable as those 
which have long made him popular in the metropolis. 

AneEcpoTE or Rusini.—When this celebrated tenor was 
on the point of leaving St. Petersburg, the Emperor wishing © 
to appoint a director of the new Conservatoire, selected Ru- 
bini for that department. The tenor, desirous of avoiding a 
situation which would interfere with his arrangements in Italy, 
was compelled to fly from Russia in disguise. 

Frencu Prays.—Mr. Mitchell commenced his campaign 
last night, before a crowded and fashionable audience. . The 
pieces. were La Jeunesse de Henri V., Les Folies Amoureuses, 
and Les Rivaux d’eux mémes. Malle. Brohan, the celebrated 
soubrette from the Theatre Frangais, achieved a complete 
triumph. We shall give a full account in our next. 

Mr. Jutian Apams, the pianist, has returned to town for 
the winter and the ensuing season, after completing his 
provincial tour, in which hehas given concerts with great success. 

Music or Nature.-—Gardiner, in his “Music of Nature,” 
has put into notes the songs of twenty-four birds and twenty 
animals. Also about twenty expressions of human passion 
and feelings, and tones of eiglit or ten insects. The gnat 
gives the note A on the second space. The deathwatch calls 
in B flat, and an answer inG. The three notes of the cricket 
are in B. The buzz ofa beehive isin F. The wings of the 
house-fly are in F in the first space. The humble bee is an 
octave lower. The cock-chafer F below the line. 

Mancuester.—The ‘“Gentlemen’s Glee Club” gave a per- 
formance on Thursday evening the 6th instant, in the club-room of 


the Albion hotel ; the following was the programme :— 
PART FIRST. 


ie « senseanec sane <* “While fools their time ”...............--+ J. 8. Smith. 
Epigram............ me feeble tyrant” ............ Jackson. 
Carhhtencoccmasnenns he 5 aE Eee J. C. Clifton, 
Wh éstasns ones “Fillthe shining goblet”............ J Parry. 
QUIIUES sid epecsncachdees 1 Bie NEM osc ccnsecasae ress ca Mendelssohn. 
Solo and Chorus.......... “ Hither we come” (Enchantress) .......... Balfe. 
PART SECOND. 

Solo and chorus............ * Daughter of error” ...........+ Sir H. R. Bishop. 
ee * Ah! why this boding start ”........ Dr, Callcott. 
Pregheira........ “Protect us through the coming night”........ Curschman. 
Madrigal.......... ** When first I saw your face ”.......... T. Ford... (1620.) 
GOR ce escctcc “Ye spotted snakes ”.......... R. JS. Stevens. 

Qt os esi ds cscectdeews ‘The “Nightingale” ...........2.006 Mendelssohn. 
(The first time of performance in Manchester.) 


Solo and Chorus...... “ Now Tramp”’...... Sir H. A. R. Bishop. 

There was a very full attendance of members and their friends. 
The scheme was varied in character, including many most charm- 
ing pieces of both the ancient and modern schools, with a strict 
adherence to the legitimate intention of the club, a rule of great 
importance in the conduct of any society. The vocalists were, 
Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Winterbottom, Messrs. Barlow, Walton, 
Isherwood, Hulis, Shildrick, &e., &c, Their performances were 
highly creditable to themselves and to the society. After supper, 
the health of the strangers was responded to by Mr. Robert Peel 


'Willock. And after a few songs and cheerful glees had been 


disposed of, the chairman, Mr. Matthew Lyon, closed the evening 
at the usual hour. It was a most agreeable evening throughout.— 
Manchester Courier. 








Zo Correspondents. 


InqutrER. The. term Sfogato signifies cold, without animation. Sfogato 
applied to the vocal art, on the contrary, means — brilliant ; it 
comes from the verb sfogare, as may' be supposed. ‘adame Bishop's voice 
and style are sfogato. 

BRIDGEWATER. Polite thanks to a “Lavy Susscr1Ber,” from Bridge- 
water. We admire her enthusiasm, but regret our inability to satisfy her 

ersonally on the subject of her letter. The paragraph from “ The Bath 
Herald,” about “ The Maid of Artois,” is altogether unfounded in truth, 
but as it is well known from what quarter it proceeds, it can effect little 
harm : the “ Herald” itself will be the only saflrer. 





















Advertist ments, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERTES OF CONCERTS. 


THE LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


M. JULLAEN begs leave most positively to state that he is compelled to give 
up possession of the Theatre on TUESDAY, DeceMBER Ist, and that the next will 
unavoidably be the LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF HIS CONCERTS. 

M. JULLIEN’S Orchestra, which includes the most Eminent Members of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the Philharmonic and the Ancient Concerts, is also sup rted 
by several unrivalled Artistes of whose aid those Establishments cannot boast ; 
and M. Juuten feels authorised in asserting without hesitation, and is indeed 
confirmed in his opinion by those who have travelled in Italy, Germany, and 
pores ot his present Orchestra displays a combination of Talents not equalled 

any in Europe. 

‘The NEW GRAND BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE, assisted by the Four 
Miuirary Banps, will be performed on Monpay, November 16th, and every 
Evening during the week ou) 

‘The Programme will be varied nightly, and always include Solos by the principal 
Artistes ; a Classical Symphony and Overture; Selections from Po Operas : 
the New Comic American Polka; Valses; Quadrilies; &c. &c. 





On TURSDAY next, November 17th, the Concert will be for the BENEFIT of 
MISS BIRCH, on which occasion she will have the honor to sing a NEw 
VENETIAN. SERENADE by RocH-ALserT, and a Song entitled “Tue First 
Lesson,” composed expressly for these Concerts by Mr. M. W. Batre, of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

The Concerts commence at Eight. and are over at Eleven. 

The Last Concert will take place on SATURDAY, November 28th ; the Season 

terminate on MONDAY, November 30th, with a 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. ~ 


Mr. ALLCROFT’S PROMENADE 
WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY NEXT, 
For One Month only ! i 

The Band will consist of eighty first-rate artists. The celebrated 
Henry Russell, is engaged for twelve nights ; the eminent Distm Family, 
Sinclair. Conductor, M. Negri; ers, Messrs. Thirlwall_and Thomas. 
Promenade and Upper Boxes, 1s.; Dress Circle,/2s, 6d.; Private Boxes, One 

Guinea. Places and Private Boxes may be had at the Box-office, and at 
Allcroft’s Establishments, 15, New Bond-street, and 62, Regent-street. 










NOTICE: 

The Advertiser, (of the Philharmonic Society, London,) who is a teacher of 
Singing and Piano, wishes to reside in any provincial town of the United =, 
dom where there would be a probability of success in his poy ye or 
would not object to give lessons once or twice a week, within 70 or 80 miles from 


London. Address, ¥ Z, 42, Ely Place, Holborn. 





‘TO AMATEURS AND PROPESSORSJOF THE VIOLIN 
AND TENOR. 


J. Steuart’s Registered Violin and Tenor Holder. 


J HART 

Respectfally informs Amateurs and Professors of the Violin and Tenor that he is 
now prepared to supply them with the above INSTRUMENT, whicn, for ease of 
application and etficiency, surpasses anything of the kind thut has yet been offered 
tothe public J. H. is borne out in this assertion by the opinion of some of the 
first violinists of the country, who have acknowledged its superiority by adopting 
the same, conceiving it to be the grand desideratum to the above ments. 
Hart’s Musical Instrument Warehouse, 14, Princes.street, Soho, where may be 
seen a fine collection of Cremona and other instruments, comprising Straduarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated ers. 





JULLIEN’S ALBUM FOR 1847, 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his Musical Annual for 1847 will 
be publishe:l on the 15th inst., and will far surpass every work of the kind that has 
ever appeared. It will contain no less than 30 pieces of vocal and 14 of instru- 
mental music, the greater part of which have never before been published, the 
copyrights having been purchased expressly for this work at an immense cost, 
with the view of rendering it immeasurably superior to any of its predecessors. 
The contributors include the principal living talent in Kurope, viz., Rossini, 
Verdi, Donizetti, Rubini, Roch-Albert, Hoelzell, Goldberg, Schira, Schultz, 

. Duprez, Jose Gomis, Masarnau, Maretzek, Balfe, Jullien, Hatton, Bar- 
ret, Koenig, Alexander Lee, Knight, Baker, + armer, Linley, Lake, Mould, Fitz- 
ball, Harvey, Forrest, Alvert Smith, &c. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and apnropriate, were executed in the first style of the art expressly for this work 
by J. Orendard, Esq. A more detailed announcement will shortly appear.— 
Royal Musical Conservatory, 214, Regent-street, and 45, King-street. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, HOARSENESS, 





PECTORAL EMULSION, 


Prepared strictly according to the formula of a distinguished Physician in Paris. 
This preparation having enjoyed great celebrity for many years on theContinen 
as well as undergoing a trial for some time in private pues A in this country, M4 


now introduced to the public as the most agreeable, efficacious, and 

for the above affections, tie Seca obstinate hs in a few 

Singers, Professors, and Public rs it will be found invaluable. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


TURNER AND SPRATT, 


y cure 
urs. To 


English and Foreign Chymists, 7, TICHBORNE STREET, Bayuetet, in Bottles , 
Syrups. 


at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each.-~Importers of French Jujubes 





MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 123, New- 
gate-street, in submitting their improved KLECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
beg to state that they have availed themselves ot the discoveries of De la Rive, 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with all 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity for medical use, thereby effect- 
ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, and placing in his bands 
an effective, powerful, and — instrument, that may be excited at a minute’s 
notice, and without trouble.— Price, £3. 3s.; £3. 108.; and £5. 5s. 

VHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every description of Apparatus connected 
with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hyd ‘ostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and Voltaic 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Electro-Metallurgy, Optics, (including the Dis- 
solving Views, Photography, &c.) manufactured and sold by Horne, i hornthwaite, 
and Wood, Successors to Edward P Imer, 123, Newgate Street, London. 

Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or 0; for payment in London, 
promptly attended to, 








LORETTA. 


The New r formed nightly at Drury Lane Theatre; com by L. 
LAVENU; the ibrerto by A. BU No Esq. The following Dalisds ont homencte 


are ew — E 
“On the banks of Guadalquiver ;” sung Wy Madame’ Bishop, 
“ With thee I now will weep ; ” sung by Mr. Harrison, 
“ if we gaa.nct loved again ;” sung by Mr. Harrison, 
” Happy 1” sung ry Miss Poole. 
“ Oh Heart, be hushed ;” finale, sung by Madame Bishop. 
Also various arrangements of the Overture and Airs for the pianoforte, 
CRAMEE, BEALE, and CO., 201, Regent-street, asd. 67, Conduit- street, 


“LOVE’S LIGHT AND SHADE,” 


NEW SONG, 
Music by Clement White, Poetry by Laman Blanchard. Price 2s. 


FIRST VERSE. 


Love laughs st his troubles, 
The rose blooms in earth, 
The water hath 
That break in their birth; 
Be there tears in his eyes, 
Be there moans in his ears, 
Have not forests their sighs, 
Have not fountains their tears? 


London: Published by H. WHITE, 350, Oxford-street, and sent post free 
to any part of the Country, on receipt of Post-office order. 








NEW VOCAL DUETS FOR THE SEASON 


“The Bride of the Castle,” by Mrs. Crawford, (Author of “ K Mavotr- 
neen,’’) price 2s. ; ‘* Down in the Dell,”’ (Songs of Fairy Land,) 
(Author of the celebrated singing lesson, “‘‘The Sol Fa Duet, ; 
the Bonnie Clyde, 2s. (by the Author of ‘‘ Come o’er the Moon 
“Hark the Sabbath Bells are Pealing,” by Kdwin Flood, 
Bonnie Highland Marv,’’) 2s. 

London—LE\ NI LEE, and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle Street; where may be 


28. 6 
Sea,”’ 2s. 6u. 


had, just published, a new Comical, Tragical Re tage ae ph 

« Blue Beard,” a domestic traged “explained in a nofe-able manner on 

forte, by Charles W. Glover, (Author ot Cinderella,” a Fairy adapted to 
the Pianoforte, without rhyme or Mee dhe reagon, 4s,; ” recollec. 
tions of the Cleniveb <0 Aseria M | Melange, 48., illustrated gorgeous 
splendour in gold and colours by Brandard, 4s. 





Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam ” 
by WiLi1Am Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; w all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wiseheart, Dublin 
sellers.—Saturday, November 14th, 1846, ' 


















